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crucifixion we see no crosses or agonizing forms: we 
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see simply a window in Jerusalem through which peer 
the horror-struck faces of the women who are beholding 
the tragedy from afar. Some day a great artist will 
give us the picture of the resurrection. There will be 
no cave or guards, no figures of angels or Jesus. There 
will be simply Mary Magdalene; and in her eyes and 
countenance, transfigured by the supernal light of the 
divine joy, we shall read, without the aid of any text 
or legend, ‘I have seen the Lord.’”’ 
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ONE of the ways in which the condition of the people 
in the Orient and in North Africa is to be improved may 
be revealed as a consequence of immigration to America. 
When Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Egyptians, Arabs, and 
the people of Eastern Europe come in sufficient numbers 
to the United States, and learn the possibilities opened 
by science and invention, they will certainly influence 
public opinion in the countries whence they came. Five 
thousand Greeks in .Lowell, Mass., will not be without 
influence upon the peasantry in their old home. The 
Turks and Armenians that are coming in increasing 
numbers will certainly carry or send the leaven of mod- 
ern civilization to those they have left behind them. For 
this reason we ought to have a large delegation of Chinese 
always under instruction in America for the benefit of 
the millions who remain at home. 
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THE most important question now before the world— 
and it is before the whole world—relates to the fact that 
some of the finest portions of the earth—for instance, 
the countries south and east of the Mediterranean Sea— 
are held in subjection by powers hostile to civilization. 
These countries are salubrious, and some of them fertile 
beyond any other parts of the world. They are held by 
nations and tribes some of which have not advanced 
beyond prehistoric conditions of civilization. They will 
neither improve the lands they occupy nor will they 
allow others to share them. If they dared, they would 
resort to their ancient pursuits, and become pirates on 
the sea, as they are, to a considerable extent, brigands 
on land. In time, civilization will reach them; and they 
will become civilized enough to develop the resources of 
their respective countries. But, left to the slow proc- 
esses of natural selection, it seems as if centuries might 
elapse before this can take place. Meanwhile they are 
a menace to the peace of Europe, and the cause of stand- 
ing armies. By what peaceful means can religious 
problems be solved, and these countries opened to the 
agencies of commerce and industrial civilization? 
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THERE is a comical aspect to a very serious perform- 
ance, when a minister begs people not to call him, de- 
clares that he has never given any encouragement to 
those who are asking for his services, requests his friends 
not to use his name, and asserts that he is in no sense 
a candidate; while each protest only increases the con- 
viction of the people that, if they only call loud enough, 
he will come. Now in business affairs and politics 
(the children of this world being wiser in their gener- 
tion than the children of light) these affairs are man- 
aged in a better way. When a man really wishes to 
prevent a business offer or a nomination, all he has to say 
is, ‘‘I should not accept it if it were offered.’ That is 
final, and no more fuss is made about it. When a poli- 
tician is willing to take an office, but does not care to 
push for it, there is a formula which covers all the exi- 
gencies of the case. He says, ‘‘I am in the hands of my 
friends,” by which he means to say, ‘‘If my friends are 
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numerous enough to nominate me, and are willing to 
back me for the running, I am willing to run.” When 
the minister says, ‘‘I am in no sense a candidate,” a poli- 
tician takes it for granted that he wants a call, but is not 
willing to say so. 


Behind the Veil. 


The story of Helen Keller, which has just come from 
the press of Doubleday, Page & Co., cannot fail to excite 
curiosity, and in part to gratify it, concerning the myste- 
ries which surround our inner life. Already in the case 
of Laura Bridgman and others, blind, deaf, and dumb, 
we have learned something about the constitution of the 
human nature which lies out of sight behind the senses 
and independent of them. In the case of Miss Keller, 
because friends have provided the means and her skilful 
teacher was able to devote herself wholly to the task, 
great progress has been made in the development of the 
mind of the pupil; and some things have come out which 
may be regarded as additions to our general stock of 
knowledge concerning the nature of the child’s mind and 
the way to reach it. 

No animal, however intelligent, has ever been found 
that could attain to ideas such as were possible to this 
blind deaf-mute when her education began.. All that her 
teacher could do was to awaken in her certain emotions or 
to start certain trains of thought, and then to give to the 
child some conventional signs by which these emotions 
or thoughts could be recognized whenever they should 
arise. She felt the process of thought going on somewhere 
within her own personality. Anger, love, pleasure, pain, 
as modes of motion in her mind, were named and recog- 
nized, and known to be common to both the pupil and 
her teacher. In the most remarkable way it was demon- 
strated that the education is most efficient which leads 
forth that which is in the nature of the child. Miss Sulli- 
van by some extraordinary good fortune was led to study 
the natural processes by which a little child easily and 
naturally learns languages and, through the instinct of 
curiosity, reaches out into an acquaintance with the world 
which surrounds him. Without knowing it, she adopted 
some of the most advanced principles of education, and 
gave a demonstration which will be of much value in the 
teaching of children hereafter. “s 

There is a wonderful spiritual significance in the like- 
ness between this child, shut in from all knowledge of the 
thoughts of men, and human nature itself. Blind, deaf, 
and dumb, the child had learned that she had a new 
companion who in some strange way had interfered with 
the course of her life. At times she resented her presence 
and control. She learned to imitate, to play with her fin- 
gers, and to perform many acts which showed intelligence. 
But there was one eventful day, when, as the water was 
flowing over one hand, she learned that the signs made 
upon the other hand signified water, and that through 
these signs her companion was trying to talk with her. 
Something in the outer world was making an effort to 
get into communication with her mind. Instantly all life 
was changed. The world of the intellect was opened to 
her; and, stimulated by curiosity most intense and per- 
sistent, she let no waking hour pass without trying to 
explore the wonderful world which surrounded her. 

Although no experiments were made in the interest of 
scientific psychology, the education of this child cannot 
fail to throw light, not only upon the possibilities for all 
children who are shut in by painful conditions of poverty 
and ignorance, but also upon our general relations to the 
spiritual world which lies about us and is within us, al- 
though as yet we may not have learned to interpret any 
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signal made to us by the power and wisdom which work 


- outside of the bounds of our human intelligence. 


The simple fact, which stands out clear and strong in 
this narrative, is that by heredity the elements of all the 


_ important experiences of the human race are conveyed to 


a child, and exist latent in the mind prior to experience, 
ready to respond to the expression of any like sentiment 
in the mind of another. But, while the elements of all 
these experiences are present, they will never awake 
without occasion, Left to herself, this child would have 
grown up a dull, miserable, hopeless savage. She needed 
to have the experiences of the race put into form and 
brought to her attention. To that she responded. By 
heredity she was prepared for the education which happily 
was provided for her. What happened in her case might 
happen in the case of millions of children who have the 
latent capacities of the race, and who, receiving wise, 
tender, individual care and training such as this blind 
child received, would respond in a similar way. Miss 
Keller has had the constant companionship and attention 
of a wise, firm friend and teacher. By contrast her ex- 
perience shows that many of the methods of education, 
now pursued with sad sincerity, hinder rather than help 
the growing mind of the child. But this case also shows 
what wonderful results are to be expected when all chil- 
dren get constant, wise, and tender treatment, and are 
brought continually under the influence of the best things 
that human society has to give. When a ‘tide of educa- 
tion sets in after this fashion, social problems, industrial 
wrongs, and political misdoings will vanish. As the Amer- 
ican student in Germany, studying the muscle of a frog’s 
leg for two years, learned secrets of nature, heretofore hid- 
den from the wise and prudent, so in this case the contin- 
uous study and training of one human soul has given us 
knowledge that philosophers have sought in vain, and has 
illustrated anew the old saying that the greatest thing in 
the world is man, and the greatest thing in man is mind. 


Sounding Brass. 


The great American republic will have an influence so 
large now on the future of mankind and the history of 
the world that it is impossible for even the most stolid 
of its citizens not to thrill, at times, at the spectacle it is 
exhibiting to other nations. It were strange if its mag- 
nitude, its gigantic strides in prosperity and achievement, 
did not beget a buoyant spirit of confidence and self-satis- 
faction in the hearts of its people. Each one carries 
about with him unconsciously the predominance of his 
country, the reflected glory of a people phenomenally 
strong and brilliant. 

But, beyond the legitimate pride of self-respect and self- 
gratulation, foreigners notice in us a tendency toward in- 
flated egotism and unconcealed brag that detracts from 
the charm of our national character. We are too eager 
for praise, too sensitive to blame, too willing to rest with 
satisfied complacency on what we have accomplished, 
too little conscious of the evils of our social state or the 
grave defects of our form of government. Self-confidence 
is a predominant trait. ‘The belief that he can do and 
dare is a powerful factor in the American’s success. While 
other men are contemplating the leap over the abyss of 
chance, he has already taken it, and is leading the van. 

Self-assertiveness may be an element of great value 
while a nation is new and unformed. It is valuable, like 
youthful conceit that gives the boy a sentiment-of personal 
worth, but unbecoming in the strong man of full stature. 
Abounding hopefulness and enthusiasm has carried us 
forward as a people with giant strides. It has been a 
powerful element in the upbuilding of the nation,—a con- 
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tagious influence that has bridged over great disasters, 
has built up burned and drowned cities at lightning speed, 
restored waste places, and redeemed the great deserts of 
the West. This ebullient spirit as naturally turns to self- 
gratulation and self-praise as to unbounded energy. It 
rejoices with childlike glee in big things. It loves exag- 
geration and bombast. It seeks for tropes and metaphors 
that shall convey the bigness of its conceptions. There 
are no subalterns in itsarmy: all are generals. There are 
no local lights of moderate flare in its purlieus. All are 
beacons and electric illuminators. The biggest city is 
an object of envy. Its claim is disputed by the second 
biggest. The newspaper of widest circulation is hated 
by other sheets that follow on in hot haste along the lines 
of pruriency and scare head-lines. So the spirit of insane 
rivalry passes into all departments of life. Whole com- 
munities are carried by it into excesses of extravagance and 
folly. The god Term, the deity of temperance and mod- 
eration, has but few worshippers. 

Our people forget the command not to sound trumpets 
before them; for trumpet-blowing, one may say, is a na- 
tional vice. It shows itself in amusements, in recreation, 
in sports, in the competition of display, and the desire to 
outrival the neighbor. This ferment of endeavor in get- 
ting in a loud blast is felt everywhere, in business, in poli- 
tics, in society, and only less noisily in religion and phi- 
lanthropy. ‘The desire to make a noise in the world covers 
up a deal of shallow and superficial thinking and doing. 
The belief that the great advertising dodge will make 
meretricious things go is deeply embedded in the public 
mind. It is seen conspicuously in our literature, on the 
stage, and indeed in almost every department of life. 
Make a noise in the world, and you will be observed, imi- 
tated, and envied. Even a noise that reflects little honor 
or is the trumpeting of scandal is deemed by many to 
be better than absolute obscurity. 

What scientist, thinker, teacher, reformer, lover of his 
kind, can hope to compete in popular interest with the 
millionaire, the great promoter, the society beauty, or the 
American girl who marries a foreign title, and carries her 
fortune and her attractions over seas? Out of this hubbub 
of great people, great doings, great books, great enter- 
prises that will be forgotten next year, arises at times a 
mortal weariness, an innate desire to return to humbler, 
more modest conditions and a juster estimate of values, 
more clarity of vision, a saner outlook upon life. 

We would get away for a time from false standards, 
the glitter of the transient and ephemeral, to dig down to 
realities, and find the basis of the permanent among these 
seething, effervescing currents. Our modern life is a 
heady draught. We are partially intoxicated by its effer- 
vescence, its foam and froth, until we awake with the head- 
ache of disenchantment. It is becoming a serious prob- 
lem with the thoughtful how to be saved from the wild 
rush of an existence that ever gathers speed, momentum, 
and noise, how to preserve in a time of violent ferment 
some modicum of individuality, how to find in ourselves 
a certain amount of resistance to the stream of tendency. 
We would save ourselves, if possible, from bowing down 
to false gods, from accepting false weights and measures. 
We would not allow the tooting of horns and the glare of 
all sorts of brazen instruments to distract us from what is 
real and permanent. It is-well to believe that we are still 
somewhat crude and unformed, that we have not yet grown 
up to the stature of the noblest manhood and woman- 
hood, that there is a prosperity finer than material growth 
and accumulation, a success that shrinks from the sound- 
ing of trumpets nor needs such advertising. In the wor- 
ship of the superficial and the evanescent we may forget 
to worship the one true God. In too much self-confidence 
the power of learning from others is lost. In yielding to 
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the temptation that carries along the multitude toward 
glitter and the shows of life, we may lose sight of ideals 
effective in the upbuilding of character, the steady, slow, 
sober processes by which the natural existence seeks for 
its foundations and its significance in righteousness and 
spiritual truth. 


Merging in the Church. 


The significant tendency of the times to get together 
and co-operate touches not only the business world, but 
our religious life. It is a drift that has been slowly ac- 
cumulating force for over half a century. For the last 
twenty years it has been evident that the centripetal 
forces would ultimately entirely overcome the centrifu- 
gal. Pan-Presbyterian, Pan-Anglican, and Pan-Meth- 
odist Congresses have been followed by Pan-Christian 
Congresses and by Parliaments of Religion, irrespective 
of tenet. The idea of church unity is in the air. It was 
opposed by sectarian papers as long as such papers could 
breathe. It is a significant fact that such organs are 
rapidly dying out. In Canada the Methodist Church 
once -voted emphatically in favor of the organic unity of 
all evangelical denominations. In Australia the Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists propose a formal union; 
and now Congregationalists, Protestant Methodists, and 
Christians are negotiating a truce, if not an alliance. 

The smaller sects are gradually being eliminated, 
while no new ones are being formed. It is confessed by 
the ablest men and the most honest that the statistics 
of the largest sects are very far from telling the truth as 
to their organic force and ability. There is very little 
truth in the annual statistics which are published. A 
leader in the Presbyterian Church says that we must 
abate at least one-third of the figures which are reported 
for absentees and for those who practically have separated 
themselves from the churches without leave. He says 
farther that these ‘‘drop-outs” are rapidly increasing. 
He says that ‘‘church membership”? does not mean what 
it used to mean. Very few of our active members any 
longer care for or even know the creeds. The standards 
for which our people formerly contended are mainly 
forgotten. ‘‘There remains really no reason why the 
Protestant churches should not reunite on the basis of 
work and worship. We can all come together on the 
broad platform of the Golden Rule. Such a platform 
and such a fellowship would most assuredly do more 


good in the world than contention over neglected be- 


liefs.’”’ 

One of the Catholic papers says: ‘‘Unless Protestant- 
ism throws overboard its cardinal principle as to the 
right of private interpretation of the Bible, it is difficult 
to understand how the various sects are to be drawn 
together in any union that will be other than nugatory 
and fantastic. Apart from the fact that they all style 
themselves Christians, though not all admitting the di- 
vinity of Christ, their distinctive doctrines are clearly 
incompatible one with another. ‘The only real union of 
Christendom logically possible will occur when the multi- 
farious Protestant sects humbly submit, as sooner or 
_ later they will, to the one true church which Christ founded, 
and which his legitimate vicar’ has uninterruptedly ruled 
through more than nineteen hundred years.” We have, 
of course, no intention of discussing the legitimacy of the 
Catholic Church; but we question the logical nature of 
the conclusion drawn by this Catholic brother. Already, 
if we mistake not, there are signs that, instead of being 
converted to Roman Catholicism, we are all going to be 
carried very much farther ahead to the church of the 
future rather than backward to the church of the past, 
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even though it has eighteen hundred years to its credit. — 
In this evolution of a new organic unity we are almost 
certain that the Catholic Church will be found as well as 
the Protestant sects. The modification which has gone 
on in Roman standards has been quite as significant as 
that which has gone on in Calvinistic quarters. 

Several phases of sect elimination are going on in the 
dwindling of smaller bodies, in the elimination of minor 
articles of faith, and in the convergence of large bodies 
and the smaller ones which have sprung from them. 
Orthodox churches are certainly nearer in spirit to-day 
than ever before. In England and America notable 
pulpit exchanges are going on between ministers of 
sharply differing creeds. It would be inconceivable that 
Dr. Channing or Dr. Martineau would lack a welcome 
to-day in any metropolitan pulpit in the United States, 
On the other hand, the broad-minded and generous evan- 
gelical preacher is warmly and heartily received in any 
liberal pulpit. He is very sure to bring manhood to the 
front, and to find enough vital Christianity on which he 
can stand with those whom he addresses. Everywhere 
the great ethical movements of the age call together the 
real men of all denominations for co-operation. Every 
sect is beginning to learn that great truth which Jesus 
asserted, that the field is the world. Minor points of 
theory can be held in private without dividing the moral 
forces which operate on the line of the great thought 
that the whole world is our common field, and all men 
are the children of one Father. It has become a crime 
to waste moral power. An unpopular sin in this gener- 
ation is intolerance. The keys of a future heaven and 
hell are no longer regarded as of so much importance as 
the key that opens the door of God’s light and love and 
human brotherhood. 


Current Topics. 


AMONG the important political events of last week 
were the re-elections of Tom Johnson as mayor of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and of Carter H. Harrison as mayor of Chi- 
cago. In both cases the campaign that preceded the 
election was noteworthy, both for the heated nature of 
the contest and for the character of the issues upon which 
it was conducted. Mr. Johnson was elected by about - 
7,000 votes upon a platform strongly tinged with ‘‘social- 
istic democracy.” Mr. Harrison, who carried Chicago 
for the fourth time by a majority of nearly 7,000 over 
Graeme Stewart, the Republican candidate, conducted 


‘his contest chiefly upon the issue of the local traction 


question. Both candidates favored the ultimate munici- 
pal ownership of the street railways, but Mayor Harrison 
emphasized this feature of his platform more than did 
his opponent; and his victory at the polls is regarded 
by advocates of the public ownership of utilities as a 
vindication of their political teachings. In Toledo, 
‘Golden Rule” Jones was re-elected as mayor on a non- 
partisan platform by a substantial margin. Among 
the agencies that opposed Mr. Jones was a combination 
which included all the daily newspapers of Toledo. 
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Tue four circuit court judges of the federal district 
of Minnesota on Thursday of last week handed down 
an opinion denying the legality of the merger of the 
Northern Pacific and the Great Northern Railway Com- 
panies by the Northern Securities Company, the great 
railroad combination which was brought into existence 
chiefly through the agency of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 
The four judges concurred in every point in their opinion, 
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and the crucial feature of their finding was contained 
in the following paragraph: ‘‘An agreement between 
competing railroads which requires them to act in concert 
in fixing the rate for carriage of passengers or freight 
over their respective lines from one State to another, 
and which by that means restricts temporarily the right 
of any one of such carriers to name such rates of the 
catriage of stich freight or passengers over its road as 
it pleases, is a contract in direct restraint of commerce 
within the meaning of the act, in that it tends to prevent 
competition; that it matters not whether, while acting 
under such a contract, the rate fixed is reasonable or 
unreasonable; the vice of such a contract or combination 
being that it confers the power to establish unreasonable 
rates, and directly restrains commerce by placing ob- 
stacles in the way of free.and unrestricted competition 
between carriers.” 
2 


By the administration the opinion of the Circuit Court 
in Minnesota was received as a timely arid welcome vin- 
dication of its policy in seeking to establish a more com- 
plete federal control of industrial combinations. The 
proceedings against the Northern Securities Company 
were brought at the request of President Roosevelt, 
acting upon a report submitted to him by Attorney- 
general Knox. ‘The opinion of the court was reached 
under the provisions of the Sherman Anti-trust Law, 
which was enacted by a Republican Congress. In 
discussing the opinion, Assistant Attorney-general Will- 
iam A. Day is quoted as saying: ‘‘The judgment of the 
court in the Northern Securities case is one of far-reach- 
ing consequences, and reaffirms the right of the people 
to be free from monopoly. . : : By this decision, doubt 
has been resolved into certainty; and all may know the 
limits to which combination in restraint of commerce 
may go. The combination is resolved into its original 
elements with the decree of the law that there shall be 
competition. The victory in this great case is not merely 
a legal triumph. The case has been fought to success, 
that the lines of transportation for persons and prop- 
erty might be kept open, and that legitimate competition 
might prevail.” 

yd 

CompLAInt has been made to the government by the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
of the treatment of native converts by the German 
authorities in the Caroline Islands. At the end of last 
week the board received information of the arrest of 
several native graduates from a mission school at Ruk, 
one of the Carolines, by the commander of a German 
warship. ‘he prisoners were taken to Ponape, the seat 
of the German governor. Some irritation has been 
caused by the action of the Germans, complete details 
of which were not forthcoming when the matter was 
called to the attention of the State Department. It 
appears, however, that there was some friction between 
the German authorities and the American management 
of the denominational school at Ruk because the mis- 
‘sionaries failed to carry out official instructions with 
sufficient despatch. These instructions included the 
immediate substitution of the German language for the 
English tongue in the school. The specific charges against 
the converts who have been arrested is that they had 
been attempting to arouse public opinion among the 
natives against the German government. 


_Desprre the p 1 participation of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain in the parliamentary canvass in the Cam- 
borne division of Cornwall, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, liberal, 
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was elected to succeed W. S. Caine, progressive liberal. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson had aroused great bitterness among 
a part of the constituency by his so-called ‘‘Little Eng- 
land” opinions. He openly asserted that the govern- 
ment ought to restore the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State to the Boers, and otherwise identified himself 
with the ardent pro-Boer party. A few days before the 
election Mr. Chamberlain sent a telegram to the electors, 
pointing out that, throughout the war in South Africa, 
Sir Wilfrid had ‘invariably sympathized with the ene- 
mies of his country.” ‘The canvass was unusually ani- 
mated, and was marked by several sharp encounters 
between the students of a local mining college and the 
villagers. In view of the personal character of the cam- 
paign and the nature of the issues upon which it was 
fought out, London was not prepared to hear. that 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson had been returned with an increased 
liberal majority. 
ad 


M. STCHERBINA, the Russian consul at Mitrovitza, 
European Turkey, died last week from the effects of a 
shot in the back from the musket of an Albanian senti- 
nel, who was on duty in the vicinity of Mitrovitza. The 
announcement of the death of the Russian diplomat was 
not accompanied by any indication of the measures 
which the Russian government intended to take in order 
to obtain satisfaction. The assassination of M. Stcher- 
bina was the climax of a series of disturbances against 
Russia’s attempt to establish a new consulate at Mitro- 
vitza, in the very centre of the territory in which the 
Albanians have broken in to revolt against the appli- 
cation of the scheme of reform which had been forced 
upon Turkey by the joint representatives of Russia and 
Austria-Hungary. Several attacks were made upon 
the consulate by armed Albanians, led by local Moslem 
chiefs. The Turkish authorities made at least a show 
of an attempt to restore order, but the repressive meas- 
ures failed; and, finally, the Russian diplomat was shot 
by an Albanian soldier, who is said to be one of many 
who have taken an oath that no official Russian repre- 
sentative shall be permitted to live in the Albanian por- 
tion of Macedonia. 


Brevities. 


A world’s Sunday-school convention is to be held at 
Jerusalem. 


It is said that Dr. Lorenz will return to see whether 
his operation on Lolita Armour was successful. 


The Yiddish dialect spoken in the Ghetto is said to 
contain possibilities of invective for political purposes 
superior to English. 


The Churchman reports a probable deficit of $200,000 
for the missionary work of the current year. It accom- 

anies this announcement with some very sharp criticism 
of the attitude of Bishop Potter toward the missionary 
work of the Church, entitling the article ‘‘One Way to 
create a Deficit.” 


Dr. Long received but scant hospitality from the theo- 
logians when he was a candidate for settlement over a 
Congregational parish in Cambridge. But the discipline 
administered to him in a religious council was nothing 
to the inquisition set up by the naturalists whose com- 
pany he afterward sought. 


New thought is commonly new only to the thinker. 
The disadvantage of much reading is that one discovers 
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the difficulty of thinking or saying anything which has 
not been thought and said many times before. Even this 
thought of ours was anticipated by “‘the preacher” twenty- 
five hundred years ago. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Cutting Salaries, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

As a supplement to Mr. Robjent’s letter in the Register 
for April 2, I wish to call attention to the fact that, whereas 
many of the railroad and other corporations are now 
raising the salaries of their employees on account of the 
increase in living expenses, many of the churches im- 
prove the opportunity when a minister leaves to reduce 
the salary before settling his successor. Is this right? 
Of course, if it is inevitable, it is right. But, if ministers 
as a class can have no hope of sharing in that increase 
in salary which is now so generally taking place on ac- 
count of the undeniable increase in living expenses, should 
not the churches at least think twice before asking a min- 
ister to accept Jess pay than his predecessor for doing 
exactly the same work? Surely, our churches are not 
prepared to encourage or indorse the idea of a celibate 
clergy. But it will inevitably come to this unless present 
tendencies are arrested. PATERFAMILIAS: 


Country Churches. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

In reference to the recent discussion of the policy of the 
American Unitarian Association in aiding dependent 
churches, will you allow me a word about a class of ‘‘de- 
cadent”’ churches in New England? 

I have in mind one church, organized more than a hun- 
dred years ago, that may serve as a type. It was once 
strong and prosperous; but since 1855 the town has lost 
all of its industries except farming, and one-half of its 
population. The remaining population is mainly of the 
old sturdy blood. Of late, rich city men, who take a 
real interest in town affairs, have begun to buy farms for 
homes or summer residences. This will in time un- 
doubtedly help the finances of the church. The town is 
very conservative in its public expenditures, except for the 
support of its excellent schools, which indicates the char- 
acter of the people. 

This church has, in days not long gone by, contributed 
loyally and liberally of its means to the Association. It 
has done vastly more than this by its constant contri- 
butions of its best young blood to the building of cities, 
and its young men and women have taken honorable 
places in the Unitarian churches of the land. I have in 
mind a number who’are now leading members of strong 
churches. One of the most efficient directors of the As- 
sociation for years, and a force in the Women’s Alliance, 
came from this church. 

It is still training a fine class of boys and girls; and, just 
as fast as they become fit for college or business, it loses 
them, and some other Unitarian church gains them. 

This church has had short pastorates with long inter- 
missions, for purely financial reasons; and yet it has 
struggled along bravely, and has never closed its doors 
for a Sunday. Under its present minister it has made 
some gains; but it has again come to face the fact 

that, unless help comes from someJoutside source, its 
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minister must seek some field where he can better support 
his family. So far as such churches are concerned, what 
shall be the policy of the denomination? What are 
churches for? Shall we build and maintain them for the 
mere purpose of giving Unitarianism numerical standing, 
or shall we look for moral and spiritual results? 

A Country PARSON. 


For the Christian Register. 


Platitudes, 


BY JAMES H. WEST. 


The froth of pleasure quickly sinks to lees, 
Its taste soon brackish on the dullest tongue. 
Only the highest strife brings highest ease; 
From self alone is selfhood’s victory wrung. 
Rude crosses rise in every sin-path’s rift, 
And nails are ready upon every hand; 
Spear-heads and vinegar are all earth’s gift, ~ 
And quarrelling the hooting rabble stand. 
- Who seeks for blessedness need only drink; 
Want much, ye thirst, however fast ye pour; 
Seek peace, all heaven is yours before ye think: 
All that makes hell ye knew full well before. 
Out on such cursed platitudes! but,—mark,— 
The truth they hold makes Being bright or dark. 


The Twentieth-century Call. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


There is very much to startle one, who has been accus- 
tomed to the old notion of ‘‘converting the world” to one 
way of thinking, in the new interpretation of Christian 
duty and Christian missions. Mr. Richards, a mission- 
ary in China, tells us that hereafter m‘ssionaries must 
not only pray for the Holy Spirit, but must acquire a 
knowledge of the laws God has fixed for obtaining it. 
Another rule that he considers all-important for future 
work is, not merely study of the value of the soul in its 
relation to God, but also study of the part man should 
take in political economy and in general social prob- 
lems. He wants the work that is carried on in China 
divided up on economical grounds,—‘‘a division of the 


field to secure more co-operation than at present”; and * 


these ecclesiastical divisions must correspond with civil 
divisions, and abové all there must be ‘‘co-operation 
with the Chinese authorities.’’ This is a total revolution 
from that effort of missions to elbow each other, and to 


’ carry on a propaganda without regard to native authori- 


ties. 

Bishop Huntington of New York seems to be moving 
along the same line when he makes a strong plea for 
more careful definitions in matters political and social. 
He says that the Church has failed in her mission in the 
world. ‘‘She has been one of the forces in civilizing so- 
ciety, but she has not Christianized society.” One of the 
clerical friends of the bishop, after quoting this opinion, 
adds that ‘‘our country is no longer run by political par- 
ties, although they may not know it; that it is run, and 
forever will be run, so long as the competitive system 
lasts, for the benefit of capital.” He adds, in closing, 
that ‘‘the Church will suffer if it lets others take up the 
work of correcting existing conditions,— which she herself 
ought to perform.” Is the coming church to be an in- 
dustrial social institution? Bishop Huntington does not 
affirm this; but he insists that the question of socialism, 
and all the questions involved in socialism, must be 
rationally considered by the American peo “*The 
wealth of the country has increased, while the ratio of 


wages to wealth production has decreased during the ~ 


a 


a 
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last ten years. Wealth has been retained by capital 


instead of being distributed in wages. Is it therefore any 
wonder that poverty does not disappear?” In his judg- 
ment, the clergy must take a leading stand in the af- 
fairs which concern the present day and this life. If 
we may judge by the criticisms which have appeared, 
Dr. Huntington’s position is that of the conservative 
church of America. 

We turn to Martineau, and read a startling passage in 
his correspondence which tallies well with the trend ex- 
pressed above. In reply to a critic he says: ‘“What 
you say about the want of cohesion in our Unitarian 
congregations is perfectly true; and we are for some pur- 
poses weakened, no doubt, by the looseness of our union. 
But it arises, nevertheless, from some of the best features 
in our modes of thought and feeling, from the breadth 
and variety of sympathy, which dwarf mere theological 
agreement asa bond of union, and throw people together 
in natural and liberal groups.’’ He adds: ‘‘I confess 
I have never been able to admire the denominational ar- 
rangement of society, or felt the least wish to push it into 
general life further than its special and limited purposes 
require. A world composed of religious clubs may hang 
well together around its small centres, but it produces 
men of narrow minds and disproportioned affections, 
who judge persons without candor, and judge affairs 
fanatically. I have more faith in the culture of the 
world than in the ties of the churches.” ‘This explains 
Martineau’s position, not only to Unitarianism, but to 
religion and churches in general. He had more faith in 
that pliable and general, and therefore progressive, 
spirit of culture, which has made up civilization for the 
most part, than he had in the ties of the churches. His 
designation of churches as religious clubs is not gratify- 
ing at the first glance; but, after all, is it not true that 
Protestant countries have developed a good deal that 
fairly comes under the cognomen used by Martineau? 
Fundamentally, religion demands of us that we love our 
‘‘neighbors”’ as ourselves. It does not call on us to be- 
stow our first affections upon an organization with a spe- 
cific name or a specific creed. We need occasionally the 
pungent and picturesque language of a Martineau to 
enable us to see how true it is that we have divided up 
society into denominations, in which the predominating 
tendency is to narrowness rather than to breadth. The 
Unitarian can draw comfort, if not quite satisfaction, from 
the statement that our lack of social cohesion and the 
looseness of our union gives rise to some of the best feat- 
ures in our methods of thought and feeling. The true 
church should create breadth and variety of sympathy 
rather than mere theological agreement: it should draw 
people together in natural groups for co-operation in all 
affairs pertaining to the betterment of mankind. 

The position taken by Channing was not that of fixity, 
but that of growth. ‘The platform of Parker was still 
broader in its outlook. When Dr. Bellows was called 
upori to draw up a creed, he found it to be ‘‘the most dif- 
ficult affair of his life.’”’ Toward the close of his career, 
he said: ‘‘I wish the movement headed by Channing 
could have remained without a denominational name 
or platform. It would have been quite enough to have 
known it as the broad church.’ It is essentially, as at 
the outset it essentially was, a movement, and not a 
mere segregation of those who are agreed in doctrines, 
As such, we consider the Unitarian Church to have been 
of stirling value to the American people, purely from a 
social standpoint. ‘The movement has grown so largely 
in force and breadth that to-day it takes in practically 
all or nearly all of the churches of America. There is a 
convergence, and not any longer a divergence, between 
the wings of Congregationalism. Freedom of investi- 
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gation, forward looking rather than backward looking, 
work instead of worship, must necessarily end in placing 
the emphasis of the church more on life than on creed. 
We have the satisfaction of knowing that Channing led 
the way to a great breach with contention and idle the- 
orizing. Unitarianism has done a magnificent work out- 
side of denominational lines. The twentieth-century 
call grows loud and strong for generous, manly, Jesus 
like co-operation. 


Cardinal Points of Roman History. 


BY REV. GEORGE M. HAMMELL? 


There is one point in Rome from which, at a glance, 
the spectator may see the monuments, it may be said, of 
four epochs in the history, not only of the Eternal City, 
but of the world. It is located at the entrance of the 
Ponte Emilio, on the edge of that little Piazza Bocca 
della Verita, in which stands the ancient round structure 
known as the Temple of Vesta. 

I came upon the place on the morning of 17th March, 
1903, while searching for the point of view from which 
the artist had drawn his picture of the ‘‘Island in Tiber”’ 
for Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘Makers of Modern Rome”’; and its 
unique advantage flashed upon me when, in the after- 
noon, I went down from the Pincio to make a sketch 
of the scene as it now appears. 

Standing there, one may see, first of all, the great 
Jewish synagogue in process of erection, destined to be 
one of the most imposing places of Hebrew worship 
in Europe. There is profound fitness of things in locat- 
ing it near the Ghetto. It is the voice of Israel’s victory, 
—the triumph of that majestic ‘‘banner” which, after 
four thousand years of unceasing combat with poly- 
theism, floats in all the centres of modern life. Here, 
on banks of Tiber, as, in the Far East, on banks of Tigris, 
the primitive creed of Israel is still recited, unshaken by 
assaults of Paganism, Athanasian Trinitarianism, or 
rationalistic materialism; and the law of ‘Moses, invul- 
nerable against the criticism of thirty centuries, is still 
read. 

This structure is the creation, not of the wealth of the 
Rothschilds, but of the gifts of all Israelites, systemati- 
cally secured by an alert, aggressive rabbinism. No 
Jew is so obscure, so poor, that his ‘tithe’ is not wel- 
come to the builders of the new Beth-El. Near by is 
the single arch of old Pontus Himilius, built 181 B.c., 
now two thousand and eighty-four years old. The Ro- 
mans of to-day call it ‘‘Ponte Rotto,’—the Broken 
Bridge,—and give its name to one of the twisted streets 
that lead to it from the thoroughfares near the Palatine. 

Floods have washed away the approaches from both 
banks, and the intact span of stone stretches across the 
middle sweep of Tiber in solitary majesty. Grime, 
slime, and weeds have gathered; and the rushing, tawny 
stream rises and falls around the immovable abutments,— 
a fit symbol of that ancient civilization which, over- 
whelmed by irruption of Goth, still remains, in its essen- 
tial quality, untouched by the sweeping tides of medi- 
evalism or the modern age. 

Beyond the Ponte Garibaldi one sees the dome of 
St. Peter’s, colossal, dominant, yet harmonized with 
the soft Italian sky,—symbol of that ecumenic ecclesi- 
asticism which, combining the elements of Roman 
Paganism and the genial qualities of the feminine soul, 
has become one of the most subtle of all tyrannies, 
throttling liberty of thought and speech with merciless 
hand. 

Only the other day Prof. Loisy of Paris published 
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his ‘‘I/Evangile et l’Eglise,’’—‘‘The Gospel and the 
Church,”—the product of a mature study of ecclesi- 


astical history. But Cardinal Rampolla, possible. suc- 
cessor of Leo XIIL., fell foul of it, and set his Jesuitic 
machinery in operation against it; and, in consequence, 
the book is now ‘‘out of print,’’ the first edition having 
been ‘‘exhausted.”” At the publishing house in Rome 
I was informed that the professor had confessed himself 
‘‘mistaken,’”’ and retracted his statements as inconsistent 
with ‘‘Church” doctrine. There will be no ‘‘second 
edition’’; and the first edition, published at 3 francs, 
now sells at 10 francs,— if, indeed, it can be obtained 
at all. The congregation has not placed it on the 
“Index,” because of Prof. Loisy’s prompt retreat, but 
would have done so, had it been ‘‘accused.’’ All this, 
in-spite of the assertions made by a liberal Catholic 
reviewer, in an article on ‘‘M. Loisy and the Catholic 
Reform Movement,” that the Vatican would not again 
compromise itself by condemning opinions which later 
on it would be compelled to approve. But Loisy has 
swallowed his words, as Archbishop Ireland swallowed 
his ‘‘Americanism” after an opportune interview with 
his Holiness. Catholicism is dogma; and the ‘‘L’ Evangile 
et l’Eglise’’ was supposed’ to occupy the field of history 
where the Congregation of the Index has no authority; 
but the Congregation scented heresy in Prof. Loisy’s 
conclusions based upon study of fact, and so the little 
book will not appear in a second edition. 

It is an open secret in Rome that French Catholicism 
is organizing itself for the election of a French successor 
to Leo XIII. Important property in and near Rome 
is being purchased by prominent French Catholics with 
the view of controlling the conclave whose offices cannot 
be very far off. His Holiness, though still able to receive 
pilgrims, and hold interviews with influential devotees, 
such, for example, as the Duke of Norfolk and his fellow 
Catholics of England, is manifestly declining in strength, 
though his general health remains good. If French 
influence should prevent the election of Rampolla, it 
is probable that Prof. Loisy may be granted intellectual 
freedom, though, of course, the Holy See cannot indorse 
his book without undermining its own foundations. But 
with a Frenchman on the throne at the Vatican it is 
logical to hope that the bigotry of Italian Catholicism 
may be repressed in the interest of historical criticism. 
One wonders, however, whether even a French pope 
can free himself from the ‘‘College of Cardinals’ or the 
“Congregation of the Index,”’ or whether a Renan could 
have remained a priest after discovering that the ‘‘Church” 


was only an evolution from Paganism. Evidently, the . 


French professor lacks the courage of the author of the 
Life of Jesus. Whether the election of a French ‘‘Vicar 
of God’”’ will stimulate him to utterance of his real opin- 
ions remains to be seen. 

Catholicism, too, means the Temporal Power. The 
dome of St. Peter’s is the symbol of that hierarchic impe- 
rialism which, naturally evolved amidst the decay of 
Rome in the fourth century and later, is apparently 
destined to endure until the end of the ages. Gregory the 
Great, Hildebrand (Gregory VII.), and Innocent III. built 
supremely well,—built into a vast system of power, as 
some of the churches of Rome are built into the ancient 
Roman edifices. Thus far there has never been a re- 
volt against the papacy which has not had its counter- 
revolution. Luther has always had his Loyola, Crom- 
well his Charles II.; and Catholics even now believe that 
the pope will again come to his own, and Rome, instead 
of being the capital of a European ‘‘power,”’ will become, 
as it once was, the capital of the Christian world. 

But over against the dome of St. Peter’s is the monu- 
ment of Garibaldi on the Janiculum, the face of the old 
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hero turned toward that gate which 20th of September, 
1870, he eritered,—one of the hero-soldiers in the long- 
drawn struggle for Italian unity. There is, perhaps, no 
more significant monument in the world to-day—cer- 
tainly not in Italy—than that equestrian statue on the 
western hills of Rome. It is the symbol, not only of 
Italian unity and of all which that means, but of the 
free modern spirit in its fight against medievalism. If 
the papacy ever comes to its own again, this monument 
will be one of the first razed to the ground by a revenge- 
ful priesthood; but, if it falls, the people of Italy and the 
peoples of the world will have lost all that the Renais- 
sance, the Reformation, and the Revolution have gained. 
There are Italians who don’t care which rules,—Vatican 
or Quirinal, Pope Leo XIII. or Victor Immanuel III.; 
and there are aristocrats of the old régime so loyal to the 
papacy that since ‘‘1870”’ they have exiled themselves 
from society, offering thus their protest against the king- 
dom. But under the administration of Victor Immanuel 
III., which just now is more liberal than the government 
has been since the first years of the kingdom, the bulk 
of the people is satisfied, the more so that the social- 
istic party is growing, and there is hope that the system 
of taxation founded by an aristocratic parliament will 
be modified according to a scheme of juster incidence. 

The Hebrew synagogue, symbol of Jehovic mono- 
theism, at once conservative and progressive, born in 
the brain of the Orient; the Bridge of A‘milius, monu- 
ment of a world power which, surviving only in ruins, 
dominates legislation still; the basilica of St. Peter, 
symbol of that royal priesthood which, merging State 
and Church, controls the whole cycle of life; and the 
monument of Giuseppe Garibaldi, symbol of the vic- 
torious spirit of modern liberty of the people,—these are 
the four structures visible from the entrance to Ponte 
Emilio, which symbolize the spiritual forces religious 
and political, which in one form or another struggle for 
supremacy. 

The crowds flow to and fro by banks of ‘Tiber. 
Eyes are lifted to the synagogue, the Ponte Rotto, the 
dome of St. Peter’s, the hero of 1870 on the Janiculum. 
Perhaps the deepest appeal to their spirits is made by 
the Man on horseback. 

RomgE, ITALY. 


Useless Art. 


BY REV. JOHN SNYDER. 


One day one of my wisest parishioners said to me: 
‘‘Parson, you sometimes preach a sermon that I can’t 
find a bit of fault with. It’s good in form, good in senti- 
ment, good in illustration; and yet, when you get through, 
I say to myself, ‘What of it?’ It is true; but of what 
use is it to anybody? Is anybody better or wiser be- 
cause it has been said? Would any soul be poorer if 
it hadn’t’ been said?’’ I wonder if there are not some 
other preachers who, like myself, would have to plead 
guilty to the same charge. I know a very brilliant 
preacher, for instance, who preaches such ‘sermons as, 
‘‘What is Christ to the Dwellers on Other Planets?” He 
thrills the people with his sparkling eloquence and pro- 
found learning; but ‘‘what of it”? Who, outside of 
the ‘‘other planets,’’ could derive much spiritual nour- 
ishment from such a sermon? I know another preacher 
who has spent hours of precious time in mystic conject- 
ures concerning the whereabouts of Christ between 
his twelfth and thirtieth years, not being quite sure 
whether he was in Egypt, studying Isis, or in Ceylon, 
taking a course of Buddhism. But I am strongly in- 
clined to believe that we preachers are not the only sin- 
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ners in this respect. I see plays and pictures and I 
read books; and my old friend’s remark comes to my 
lips involuntarily,—‘‘ What of it?’’ Why were they cre- 
ated? Of what use are they? Who finds profit or 
delight in their existence? Don’t let me be misunder- 
stood. If I quite understand what my friends mean 
when they say, ‘‘Art for art’s sake,” I heartily agree 
with them. As Emerson says of the rhodora, ‘‘ Beauty is 
its own excuse for being.” But I think ugliness requires 
an apology! I hate problem novels and problem plays. 
I know that scientists get much knowledge from vivi- 
section,—at least, everybody says they do. But I don’t 
care to have a slashed and squealing puppy introduced 
into my novel or my play. I prefer to take some things 
for granted. I like a good sermon, but I want it to 
know its place. I don’t want it to come popping out 
of a work of fiction, like a jack-in-a-box. I don’t want 
anybody to administer religion to me as the physician 
gave brandy to the lady from Maine,—in a disguised form. 
I hear somebody say, ‘‘Who could preach more impres- 
sive sermons than Shakespeare?”’ True. But Shake- 
speare preaches as nature preaches. His mighty trage- 
dies paint the human soul in the power of God’s irresistible 
laws of cause and effect. But both to nature and Shake- 
speare the soul must bring its own spiritual interpreta- 
tions. No special providence comes in at the end of 
the play or the end of the life, impartially distributing 
rewards and punishments. Shakespeare has no day of 
judgment! As Swedenborg says, ‘‘The soul that sins 
is in the punishment of sin.” 

And the soul that loves justice has the reward of jus- 
tice. So, while Cordelia and Desdemona die, and faith- 
ful Kent is broken-hearted, ‘‘God is not mocked.” 
‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he reap.” And 
these noble souls sowed the seeds of self-forgetting tender- 
ness and love. God was not mocked if their harvest 
was not earthly happiness and prosperity. Neither sor- 
row nor death could rob them of the reward they sought, 
—the reward of being noble. Yes, Shakespeare is a 
marvellous preacher. But his great sermons lie along 
the lines of true art, and the touchstone of art is beauty. 
Nothing belongs to art that is not beautiful. The true 
artist makes sorrow, pain, loss, and death beautiful. 
‘Art for art’s sake,” surely. But let us be sure it is 
art. All that is painted or played or printed is not art. 
The most faithful photographic reproduction of nature 
is not necessarily art. Art is the portrait of Nature in 
her higher moods. For illustration, some time ago some- 
body—I forgive him—induced me to read a recently 
published Scotch story, which, I was assured, would en- 
chant me with its startling realism. It is called‘‘The 
House with the Green Shutters.’ The author should 
be under medical treatment in some reliable nerve-cure 
institution. Now, ‘‘in the name of all the gods at once,” 
what could induce him to write a book like that? There 
isn’t one lovable character to be found between its covers. 
Everybody who is not a knave or a hypocrite is a fool. 
Nobody utters a sweet and kindly word. Nobody has 
a charitable thought. Nobody cherishes an unselfish 
sentiment. The book simply reeks with the hideous 
sewer gas of selfishness. It depresses you like the grip. 
Now, admitting for the moment the monstrous assumption 
that Scotland holds any such miniature Sodom or Go- 
morrah, why should any man want to paint its awful 
and repulsive portrait? We know there are remote vil- 
lages in Switzerland where almost everybody suffers 
from a hideous goitre. What should we think of an ar- 
tist who gave his life to painting the portraits of these 
unfortunate ple? Would any accuracy in detail 
excuse the existence of such portraits? The more accu- 
‘rate, the more repulsive. If the author of ‘‘The House 
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with the Green Shutters” should depict a hospital full 
of small-pox patients, he could not, in my humble judg- 
ment, have more completely violated the canons of true 
art. Such abnormalities should be kept for medical 
journals. Some of Vereschagin’s pictures, especially 
his military pieces, are equally repulsive. He has one 
picture of a military hospital painted with such startling 


. fidelity that you seem almost to hear the groans of the 


wounded and smell the sickening odor of their wounds. 
Of course, the artist had an admirable object in view. 
He wanted to disgust the peasants with the realities of 
war; and his works are so effective that the German 
emperor has forbidden, in his dominion, their public 
exhibition. They are not true works of art. They ‘are 
simply sermons on canvas. They fill you with the 
sense of unutterable loathing. But ‘“The House with 
the Green Shutters’? has no such excuse for existence. 
The reader instinctively knows that there is no such mean, 
sordid, despicable, unrelieved selfishness in any part of 
Scotland, or anywhere else. The picture is fatally de- 
fective. If it had any moral purpose, it defeats that 
purpose by an exaggeration that transforms character 
into caricature. Such books and some of Pinero’s plays, 
and —let me whisperit in small type—some of Ibsen’s pro- 
ductions force from me the exclamation, ‘‘What of it?”’ 
I know this is rank heresy, which deserves esthetic ex- 
communication; but, as the Quaker said about profanity, 
“‘T feel better now that itis out of me.” I always think, 
when I read some of Ibsen’s nightmares, of Punch’s 
caricatures, written by that charming humorist, Anstey. 
You remember the young married lady who said that she 
might have fly-specks on her past, but she was the only 
person in that drama who had a mite of sense. Says 
that eminent critic, Mr. Andrew Lang, ‘‘The thrifty 
plan of giving us sermons, politics, fiction, all in one 
stodgy sandwich, produces no permanent literature, pro- 
duces but temporary ‘tracts for the times.’’’ And he 
might have profitably added that, when the meat in the 
sandwich is in the condition which the English epicure 
is supposed to admire in his game, and the bread is 
“‘sritty’? with the pulverized fragments of -the seventh 
commandment, it is not strange that we are beginning to 
sigh for a wholesome mouthful of Scott and Thackeray, and 
to put a high price on the younger writers of fiction, 
who, like Stevenson and Hope, give us the sweet and 
wholesome stories of love and adventure that made the 
relish of the elder masters of their art. 
WELLESLEY HILLS, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Retirement secures me from too much of this world’s 
din. ‘Thus I get leisure for building myself up in a recol- 
lected consciousness of God.—Albert Bengel. 


a 


God does not desire that we should pitch our tents in 
the valley of repentance and humiliation. He is satis- 
fied if we only pass through on our way to the happy 
heights of peace beyond.—Julia H. Thayer. 


Be 


‘We often do wrong; but there is a voice within, a voice 
of eternal right, speaking in the conscience, which never 
consents to our wrong. It is something higher than we 
are. It is God speaking to us as the eternal right.— 


Selected. 
se 


We shall find that the love of nature, wherever it has 
existed, has been a faithful and sacred element of human 
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feeling; that is to say, supposing all the circumstances, 
otherwise the same with respect to two individuals, the 
one who loves nature most will be always found to have 
more capacity for faith in God than the other.—Ruskin. 


& 


The savior of our children will be the man who has 
thought out truth more truly than any other of his time, 
who possesses and is possessed by that truth, and can 
state it in terms which persuade, which convince, and 
which rekindle those mighty spiritual enthusiasms which 
alone can make a time great and equip a generation as 
strong sons of God.— Richard A. Armstrong. 

x se 

The strength of a man’s determination and desire 
almost decide his destiny. If he does not desire earnestly 
and strongly to be a really good man, he has a poor 
chance of becoming so. That poor, cold, languid half- 
wish that is all many men’s religion ever rises to is sel- 
dom worth anything. At any rate, it cannot lift him 
into the higher regions of the religious life.—Selected. 


st 


The day returns, and brings us the petty round of irri- 
tating concerns and duties. Help us to play the man, 
help us to perform them with laughter and kind faces, 
let cheerfulness abound with industry. Give us to go 
blithely on our business all this day, bring us to our rest- 
ing beds weary and content and undishonored, and grant 
us in the end the gift of sleep. Amen.—Robert Louis Ste- 
venson. 


Ranade and Ram Mohun Roy. 


In New India the editor, Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, says of 
the late Justice Mahadeo Govinda Ranade: ‘‘He was un- 
questionably the greatest man of our times on the Bom- 
bay side, the greatest, I believe, we have had in all India 
since Raja Ram Mohun Roy, whom he so closely resem- 
bled in many respects. He was the uncrowned king of 
Bombay; and, had he been spared for some years more, I 
have no doubt, he would have asserted, by the divine 
right of all constructive geniuses, and without ever con- 
sciously seeking to do so, his intellectual and moral suzer- 
ainty over the whole body of educated classes in India.’ 

In a later address Mr. Pal speaks more at length 
of the late Justice Ranade, comparing him with the 
great Ram Mohun Roy, well known to a former genera- 
tion of Unitarians in England and America. The follow- 
ing is the introductory portion of the address :— 


‘‘Tf there be one thought, more than any other, that has 


persistently come to my mind during the six or seven days 
that I have been with you, it is the thought of him who 
was, by far and above, the chief strength and inspiration 
of our cause in this part of the country. How many a 
time did his face, so calm, so dignified, withal so sweet 
and simple as almost that of a child, appear upon the 
mind’s horizon, as I sat and prayed, or stood and preached, 
in your Mandir last.Sunday evening! How often has the 
memory of his keen intelligence, his sound judgment, his 
insight into the realities of our ethical and our spiritual 
life, his masterly grasp of the course of the historic evolu- 
tion of our nation, his allegiance to the ancient ideals, of 
our people, and his devotion equally fervid and faithful 
to the highest modern spirit,— his uncompromising ra- 
tionality, as well as his ready reverence for all that is true 
and good and noble, wherever these might be found, and 
mixed up with howsoever much of error or evil these 
might exist; his profound spirituality, which never in 
its love for the ideal lost sight of or touch with the real; 
his humanity, which never weakened his nationality; his 
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freedom, which never degenerated into license; his self-con- 
sciousness, which never lent itself to the least little sus- 
picion of arrogance or vanity ; and, above all, his sweet rea- 
sonableness that drew even those whom, in the name of 
truth and progress, he had to fight,—how often have all 
these come up to my mind during prayer and communion, 
during moments of calm and critical consideration of our 
present situation, or in course of conversation with 
friends and acquaintances, I cannot say. Ranade’s loss 
is a loss, ladies and gentlemen, not merely to Bombay, 
but to the whole of India. It is a loss that for the mo- 
ment truly seems absolutely unpaid and unpayable,—a 
loss not only to the Prarthana Samaj or the Brahma 
Samaj, but to the whole country and the entire Indian 
nation. He always reminded me, ladies and gentlemen, 
of our great Raja,—the father of modern India,—Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy. Withan intellect almost as massive as 
that of that great Bengalee Brahmin, withacquirements al- 
most as varied and up-to-date as that of the Raja, with 
a heart as broad and at the same time as profoundly patri- 
otic as his, and with a genius as supremely constructive 
as was the genius of that great man, Ranade seemed to 
me always, almost on every point, a facsimile of the cast 
and character of Ram Mohun Roy, of whom, as you know, 
he was a great and sincere admirer, a more appreciative 
admirer than whom has not, I am afraid, been as yet found 
among us, whether in Bombay, Bengal, or anywhere else. 
‘“‘And the loss of Ranade seems to me to be an almost 
irreparable loss, because of the supreme need of construc- 
tive thought and work that exists in the country at the 
present time. Ram Mohun Roy was, if anything, much 
before his time. With an almost prophetic vision he 
looked into the future, and saw, as in a glass, the shadow 
of the realities that were coming to be. It is a general 
law in human progress that the vision of the future comes 
to reflective and spiritual minds long before the materials 
for its realization have been slowly worked up by the cold, 
the calculating, the timid, and the halting processes of 
social evolution. The vision of universal pity and sym- 
pathy and kindness that would unite, in one common em- 
brace, all sentient creatures, men or beasts, birds or 
vermin alike, came thus to the Buddha in the midst of the 
conflict of castes and cultures and the cruelties of sacri- 
ficial rites and customs. The vision of a kingdom of God 
on earth, where love, mutual help, and free co-operation 
shall be the law of life, came to Jesus, even amidst the 
corruptions and decay of two of the greatest and noblest 
civilizations of the ancient world. Where the man of the 
flesh sees death, there the man of the spirit sees the vision 
of resurrection and life. Where logic recognizes a fatal 
fall, there, even there faith sees the upward movement 
that is sure to result from the rebound of that very fall 
itself. In the midst of the corruption and the decay of 
national life, that seemed at full work in the early years of 
the last century, Raja Ram Mohun Roy saw the vision of a 
revived and resurrected India, that quickened, inspired, 
moved, »agitated, shaped, moulded, fashioned, and, chis- 
elled by the new spirit, would take its own proper place, in 
its own proper dignity, in the council of the nations, and, 
co-ordinated with other civilized people’s claim, on terms 
of perfect equality with them all, its rightful place in the 
future federation of the world. ; 
“But, though Ram Mohun Roy saw this great, this 
noble, this heavenly vision, it was still far ahead of the 
actualities of the situation as he found them. The move- 
ment of history has always seemed to me to be, I 
may say, geometrical. First comes the enunciation,— 
the statement of the Ideal in the teachings of prophets 
and seers. Then comes the construction, the long, the 
tardy, the tentative, the experimental process by which 
through more or less meandering methods, the final figure 
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is set up, which would reveal the reality of thetruthalready 
enunciated. In Raja Ram Mohun Roy we had the enuncia- 
tion, the declaration of the Ideal, the proclamation of our 
future. The construction has been carried on during the 
last half a century or more through the labors of Deben- 
dranath Tagore, Akshoy Kumar Datta, Keshav Chandra 
Sen, Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, Raj Narayan Bose, Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji, Pratap Chandra Moozoomdar, Siva- 
nath Sastry, Surendranath Banerji, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Romesh Chandra Dutta, Vivekanada, Sisir Kumar Ghose, 
and others in Bengal; of Swami Dayananda and the 
Aryya Samajists, Sir Syad Ahmed, and his followers; 
Pandit Ayodhyanath and others in Upper India and the 
Punjab and of Telang, Ranade, Mandlik, Tyabji, Mehta, 
Tilak, Gokhale, Chandravarkar, and others in your presi- 
dency; Madhava Rao, Raghunath Rao, Verasilingam 
Pantalu, and others in the south. All of these have not 
worked in the same direction. They have not worked in 
harmony with one another, either. Many of these would, 
I am afraid, strongly repudiate all community of method 
or ideal with others that I have named in the same breath 
with them. But, whether they are conscious of it or not, 
it is impossible, when their plan and programme are ra- 
tionally judged and carefully analyzed, to deny that 

_they are all, more or less, and each in his own line 
moved by the Raja’s Ideal, and seeking to realize the 
Raja’s vision of the future of the Indian people, that 
they were all moved, more or less, by the great modern 
Ideal, the revelation of which has created the multitudin- 
ous problems that face us to-day in every department of 
the thought and activity of our nation. And the supreme 
value of the life and labors of Ranade lay, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, in his clear grasp of the present Indian situation, 
and in his vivid vision of the Ideal in the unity of which 
he realized the essential and organic unity of every kind 
of reform, whether economic or political, or social or re- 
ligious. I have known no one among the prominent pub-- 
lic men of our time and generation who had clearer con- 
sciousness of the modern Ideal, and who was more strongly 
moved bythe modern spirit, than the late Justice Mahadeo 
Govinda Ranade; and it is natural, therefore, that all 
over India his loss should be felt, by the thinking portion 
of the community, as simply irreparable.” 


Homage to Nature. 


The true homage to conscious nature is, in the lan- 
guage of religion, the glad worship of the present God. 
It is worship which I can render in the still night on 
the deck of the ship, as God’s stars point my way for me, 
or I can render it far under ground in the shaft of a coal 
mine, as my poor candle shows me how a million years 
ago God knew my needs, and arranged for them. And 
never is such worship more simple and natural than 
when with all my heart I thank him for the color of the 
forget-me-not, for the grace of the clematis, or the 
sweetness of my mignonette.—Edward Everett Hale. 


Seeing God. 


BY HOPE WEST. 


“Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see God.” 
Those are familiar words in all Christian countries, but 
only the pure in heart can know if they are true. | For 
ages yet it will remain a matter of doubt and unbelief to 
many. 

But a man’s belief is the merest bubble. So is his 
doubt. So, indeed, is that revered thing which we call 
“common sense.’? Common sense has always taken 
“high ground, willing to be seen of all men: At last it is 
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becoming modest. Again and again it has protested 
against incredible things only to find itself mistaken. 
Witness wireless telegraphy, mental telepathy, X-rays, 
and the like. 

But all these bubbles are safe enough to stand upon 
while we must, since they cannot be pricked by a hand 
reaching up from below. A hand from above may smite, 
and smite to break, but as buds break into bloom, 
bloom into fruit, and fruit into seed and many times 
multiplied growth. 

Between the man who doubts the existence of God 
and the man who has seen him there is a great distance; 
but the steps leading from one to the other are natural 
steps,—the steps of growth. They rest upon the law, 
though they are bubbles,—the law which Jesus of Naz- 
areth came to teach and to fulfil. Jesus could not have 
meant us to understand that it was possible here and now 
to see God,—actually see him and be sure. 

Only the pure in heart are qualified to say what Jesus 
meant. But no one can believe that he was speaking 
lightly that day on the mount, but that he was doing 
his very best to throw light on the way, to make it plain 
to all who were within hearing. He said, ‘‘Blessed are 
the pure in heart; for they shall see God.” If purity 
of heart was unattainable by natural means, that was 
cruel speaking then. Is it unattainable? 

Here the matter of belief must be weighed; for it is 
certain, if a man does not believe in the possibility of 
cleansing his own heart by resolutely putting out of it 
whatsoever he knows to be evil, foul, and resolutely tak- 
ing into it instead all that he knows to be clean and good, 
—if he does not believe such action to be possible, he will 
never be pure in heart by natural means. And blessing 
comes of wrestling. 

Believing in God, desiring above all things to see him, 
believing also in Jesus of Nazareth, that there was no 
deceit in his nature, none of the cruelty that can tease, 
that he pointed only where one might go, it cannot be 
counted foolish to believe the condition he named at- 
tainable. 

Every truth, to be acceptable, must be demonstrable. 
The world should be able to show a few pure hearts. 
There are hearts growing every day purer through strug- 
gle and trial, and praying that the growth may be com- 
pleted. There are good, better, best. If one is inclined 
to find out all that he may about God, he will go to the 
man whom he believes to be the best as naturally, as 
undoubtedly, as he would go down to bed-rock for 
a sure foundation. This fact throws a strong light not 
only upon unbelief, but on the belief which is satisfied 
to rest without knowledge. Denying knowledge is de- 
nying growth, and denying growth is denying God. 
Much of the belief of to-day is of the nature of shirk- 
ing. Satisfied belief says practically, ‘‘If it would be 
well for me to see God, he would show himself.”” That 
failing, there is no call for upward looking. 

Many accept ‘‘the blood of Jesus” as atonement for 
all failure and shortcoming, who do not accept his words 
as having any deeper meaning than inertia can draw out; 
and many claim him as guide who do not take a fast hold 
upon his words as direction. 

It seems incredible that guiding so plain as this— “‘the 
pure in heart shall see God”—must wait ages for the 
human understanding to admit it. There is an old say- 
ing, ‘‘None so blind as he who will not see.’ A task 
need not be impossible, only just hard, for humanity 
to shut its eyes, and refuse to see. With a clear under- 
standing of the end to be gained,—in seeing God,—there 
must be a glad acceptance of the means. There is no 
choosing. 

Nature is a broad, beautiful road, emerging from some- 
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where and leading somewhere. One would like to feel 
that he is not a purposeless traveller upon it. If it was 
planned and built for the creatures that were to travel 
upon it,—and there can be no doubt of that, if there is 
any plan at all in creation,—back of that planning and 
building there was a reason, a great wonderful why we 
should be travellers. 

It was not given us to know this thing. The root does 
not blossom, the blossom is not the fruit; but this 
‘““Why?’’ has been always with us, growing with our 
growth. Itis our assurance of deathlessness. Its answer 
is the blossom of being, its answering our supreme, all- 
including need. 

Only the pure in heart can look up and down this royal 
way without fear and with hope of the blessing. 

But everything encourages him who longs to know. 
Whenever one has ‘‘turned aside to see this great sight,” 
the bush has burned, the flame has spoken. ‘‘Moses hid 
his face; for he was afraid to see God.’”’ If Moses had 
seen God, he could not have so misunderstood him. 

Seeing is the greater part of understanding. The 
children of men have always hidden their faces, afraid 
to see God; and that is why the world’s teaching has 
been so wrong. No man can honestly claim to have the 
whole truth who has not seen God. Is it not time the 
world lifted a brave face ready to earn the right to see 
God? The sorrows of earth are many andreal. Here 
is a sure way of escape. Meanwhile teach that which 
Jesus taught. 

St. JosEpH, Mo. 


My Creed. 


I believe in God the Father, perfect wisdom, perfect light; 

I believe in Mother Nature, patient justice, ceaseless right; 
I believe in Christ the Master, victor over pain and wrong, 
Rolling down the tide of ages from his cross a triumph song 


I believe the Spirit holy, essence of the pure, the good; 

I believe the universal, mighty bond of brotherhood; 

I believe that saints and prophets lead us here and wait us there; 
I believe that inspiration fills each earnest, heartfelt prayer. 


I believe in loyal service, friendship high, and worship free, 

In the love that lifts the human up to seek Infinity; 

I believe that Truth shall conquer, potent, deathless in the strife, 
And, in God’s great, boundless mercy, after this—Immortal Life. 


—Harriet Belle Barton. 


Che Pulpit. 


Reason and Emotion. 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you.— 
AcTs xvii. 23. 


When Saint Paul stood on Mars’ Hill, giving some ac- 
count to a company of Greeks gathered about him of 
the new faith he was sent to make known to the Gentile 
world, he was surrounded on every side with plenty of 
evidence that these people did not lack religion, such 
as it was. He saw the city full of idols and of idolatrous 
practices, and he was wiser than most missionaries of 
later date in the view he took of such worship. He did 
not go to the ‘‘heathen”’ of his time to tell them that 
all their ancestors and heroes had been consigned to end- 
less woe, but he fully appreciated the value of such truth 
as they already possessed; and, though his training as 
a Jew had given him almost a superstitious horror of 
idols and idolatry, he displayed a tolerance toward such 
things that is somewhat surprising to us, considering 
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what view the later Church has taken. He assumed 
that the religion of the Greeks was fairly characterized 
by ‘their dedication of an altar to the ‘‘unknown God.” 
They did not know the true object of worship; and 
such ignorance, he said, God had ‘“‘winked at” through- 
out the past, though a new light had entered the world, 
he declared, and the unknown God had made himself 
known in such fashion that men must begin to comply 
with a higher law. It is this contrast between human 
nature in a state of comparative ignorance and when 
some larger enlightenment demands admission to its 
mind that I wish to make the subject of further con- 
sideration. 

It might be an interesting question to ask how far peo- 
ple generally are capable of forming reasonable con- 
clusions concerning any problem or situation put before 
them, to what extent they are actually guided in their 
private affairs or in giving their voice toward the de- 
termination of questions belonging to their common 
life by such reasoning powers as they possess. If the 
people at large are really capable of dealing with the 
problems that confront them as a rational being should, 
they certainly have an inexplicable habit of leaving 
that faculty to a great extent idle and unemployed. 
One suspects that emotion plays a larger part than 
reason in the decision of many questions by popular 
vote. People like to have their feelings stirred. A 
strong cause for emotional excitement frequently comes 
to their dull lives as a priceless boon. I should myself 
doubt whether enough votes could be purchased to be 
of much consequence outside the more congested dis- 
tricts of our great cities. But, if anything like a real 
wave of enthusiasm can be generated, troops of men 
will yield themselves to that just for the sake of the 
pleasurable excitement. 

It has been suggested that one cause for these strikes 


- which so vex our business world is that men and women 


really enjoy this *mimic warfare. Especially, the idea 
that they are suffering and fighting for a great cause 
awakens in their minds feelings which are in effect a 
greater luxury than anything money could buy. 

In religion, though creeds are constantly recited and 
a great deal of doctrine is preached, it is doubtful whether 
the life of the Church thus far is greatly beholden to 
such intellectual supports. Many an excellent philosophy 


of the religious life may be constructed; but religion: 


itself, as it exists in the common mind, is probably al- 
most entirely an-affair of feeling or emotion. The 
peculiar methods of the revivalist still attract a large 
following. Even people of education and enlighten- 
ment, if they care for religion at all, will be found, as a 
tule, attracted most by those religious forms and cere- 
monies which make rather a strong emotional appeal. 
Now the attempt of a life hitherto governed by its 
feelings to take on the guidance of reason, and the en- 
deavor of those who have rational views to impart to 
communicate these ideas to their fellow-men, are both 
undertakings fraught with great difficulty, and even 
with no small degree of danger. They who have come 
to be champions of reason, and who have begun to insist 
that all things shall be tried by the tests which reason 
would impose, are very apt to be ignorant of the truth 
that the feelings of the heart are not altogether blind, 
but have a certain rationality of their own, which ren- 
ders them, within limits, a sufficiently safe and trust- 
worthy guide. ee 
Why rationalism should often be so scornful of what 
it calls ‘‘mere emotion”? may not be at first entirely 
plain. People of strong feelings are apt to make mis- 
takes, but intellectual processes are not infallible. Peo- 
ple under the excitement of the moment may make re- 
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solves and promises which they are afterward unable to 
carry out; yet it does not follow that such stimulation 
ees better feelings and desires has been entirely prof- 
itless. 

There seems to be a natural antagonism between 
the kind of humanity much governed by its emotions 
and the sort of human nature which looks at life in a 
wholly rational and dispassionate way. If ever one 
has tried to urge the reasonable view of any case upon 
a mind whose feelings were deeply enlisted, and which 
therefore steadfastly refused to open its eyes to reasonable 
premises and conclusions, perhaps his sense of exasper- 
ation because of his inability to deal with such a mind 
explains more than anything else the scorn which ra- 
tionalism is apt to feel toward emotionalism. That 
scorn, however, does not spring from a just and reason- 
able estimate. It is simply that these two kinds of 
human nature do not easily understand each other. 
The man of reason looks with strong disfavor upon those 
emotional orgies in which the man of feeling is apt to 
indulge, seeing little good in such performances; and 
he can allege that again and again, to his infinite dis- 
gust, he beholds enterprises of considerable weight and 
moment brought to nothing by the force of some emo- 
tional tempest that has suddenly arisen. 

On the other hand, the man of feeling is apt to look 
upon the man of reason as a mere walking iceberg. 
What joy is there in living, he asks, if one is to cease to 
love one’s friends and hate one’s enemies, if one is never 
to be carried away by tides of feeling, which may ren- 
der him for the time being reckless of consequences, 
but which also lift him above the spirit of calculating 
selfishness, and fill him with generous ardor and enthu- 
siasm for the right? Suppose he does seek for the right 
through somewhat foolish means: is not that better than 
to stand apart from the great movements of the world’s 
life, pointing out in lofty disdain the inadequacy that 
must characterize, more or less, all human effort? 

It is plain enough, I think, that, when intellectual 
people take up the task of teaching reason to their fellow- 
mortals, who are rather apt to let feeling be their guide, 
they enter upon a work of considerable difficulty. He 
who, being strongly persuaded of the reasonableness of 
his case, goes out to convince the world of the desira- 
bility of accepting and adopting his better belief, has 
upon his hands a much larger undertaking than he is 
apt to realize. After a little trial, attended by very 
indifferent success, he is quite likely to begin to think 
rather bitterly and scornfully of his kind, and to speak 
of them as if they were incapable of receiving much 
instruction. The truth is, perhaps, that he himself 
needs a great deal of enlightenment as to the real char- 
acter of the human nature which he desires to instruct. 

The step which he asks others to take — that is, to put 
aside, to some extent, their feelings, inherited or acquired, 
and to be guided in their choice of a church or their 
advocacy of public measures entirely by the dictates of 
reason—they have some right to regard as being both 
unwelcome and dangerous. They would be blind, 
indeed, if they did not see that, in many instances at 
least, what is called rationalism has entirely dried up 
in the mind great springs of sentiment and feeling, 
producing thereby a spiritual poverty which no gain in 
knowledge can make good. Mr. Darwin confessed in his 
later years that music and poetry had ceased to have 
any charm for him. Might not one who loved music and 
poetry say that he preferred to remain in ignorance of 
the lower forms of life, if, in order to gain such knowl- 
edge, he must surrender so large a part of the great 
delight of his existence. ? 


___- There is a rationalism which has lost the power of 
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response to all those great feelings which for centuries 
have found expression through the Christian Church, 
and which explains its absence from church services, 
not only by the alleged inadequacy of pulpit utterances, 
but by its lack of interest in the forms of worship. These 
sacred rites no longer touch any spring of feeling in its 
heart. There is nothing in the church edifice or in the 
language of prayer and praise to quicken any more a 
source of emotion that seems to be dead in its heart. It 
has an intellectual zest for such arguments as are clearly 
presented to its reason, but no emotional interest what- 
ever in the symbols and associations which have hitherto 
spoken to men of a divine and eternal realm. Against 
this sort of rationalism the instincts of the common 
religious life have been wisely armed with an obstinate 
and, if you please, even a stupid conservatism; and, 
if the human reason always knew as much as it thinks 
it knows, it would understand that in any trial of 
strength throughout the ages the feelings of the heart 
are sure to be victorious. 

A considerable portion of the educated classes in 
our own society seems to have determined that the 
Church is an antiquated institution and must soon pass 
away! Why, the Church will be one of the great 
factors of the world’s life ages hence, when the theories 
and speculations most characteristic of our time have 
been long forgotten and outgrown. It is only a little 
part of mankind that is now ready to be governed in all 
things by intellectual standards. The world as a whole 
is very safely and completely under the sway of those 
deeper feelings whose manifestation precedes the growth 
of reason; and that is where it will stay till a rational- 
ism has been developed wise enough to put reason in 
command without destroying or crippling that emo- 
tional nature which is the real foundation of the soul’s life. 

No doubt, the Church everywhere needs the correct- 
ing influence of a stronger intellectual life. Emotion 
without intelligence is apt to be a somewhat stumbling 
and uncertain guide; and the world’s faith could be 
made stronger, as well as purer, if an adequate critical 
skill might be employed to prune away from it the super- 
stitions which have fastened upon its life. At all risks, 
however, those great sentiments, which are the very 
animating spirit of the world’s higher life must pro- 
tect themselves. It is wisely ordained that religious 
instincts should somewhat fear the rationalizing ten- 
dencies of our time. For one thing this reason, which 
is so forward to criticise what has come down to us from 
the past, is in itself far from being an infallible guide. 
Its own weakness in being deceived by one or another glit- 
tering abstraction is, by turns, both pitiful and absurd. 
Some things it can now say to the Church with au- 
thority which the Church ought to hear, yet it is not 
probable that the Church will now or ever receive this 
instruction if rationalism must remain so blind toward 
all that the Church represents in the life of the world. 

Furthermore, the world can get on somehow with 
less knowledge and an imperfect religion rather than 
take any too great risk of losing its religious faith. That 
is the position assumed by the Church of Rome, and it 
is essentially a sound and. wholesome attitude. The 
primal instincts and impulses of human nature are not 
wholly unintelligent, but the natural feelings of the 
human heart have something of that wisdom which 
guides the natural movements of all organic life. There 
was an orderly human society which sheltered the growth 
of great virtues, and yielded perhaps as much happiness 
as human beings can find under the conditions of life 
at the present day, long before modern science had arisen 
to orm its wonders. 

It has been proven in the past that the world can thrive 
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very well if people do not know all about the “‘sun and 
moon and seven stars’’; and it has not been shown that 
the world can get on without religious faith, or with- 
out those feelings which have hitherto been the support 
of its loftiest endeavors. | Of course, we must believe 
that the growth of reason does not in the end imply the 
decay of religion. But that a little reason, like a little 
learning, may be a somewhat dangerous thing, is plain 
enough in the sight of every religious mind; and, while 
intellectual faculties are cultivated so largely at the 
expense of the spiritual nature, there is little hope of 
producing much change in the character of great relig- 
ious institutions. 

The intellectual forces of our time are in the habit 
of assuming rather lordly airs, and they sometimes refer 
to the power of the Church as a thing of yesterday. 
They seem to suppose that the leadership of the world 
has been committed to their hands, and that it is only 
a question of a little time when everybody will adopt 
their pattern of life, and think their thoughts about the 
nature and destiny of the soul. There could not be a 
more ridiculous misjudgment of the situation. Reason 
and feeling being pitted against each other in a contest 
for dominion, the former is sure to prove the weaker 
force. Feeling is the original guide and motive in the 
human mind; and, while it can be brought to receive 
friendly counsel and correction from the critical facul- 
ties, it will not and ought not to abdicate its throne 
in order that mere human logic may be man’s only 
guide. The only way in which rationalism has any mis- 
sion in the Church is to come forward with Saint Paul’s 
phrase upon its lips,—‘‘Whom ye ignorantly worship, 
him declare I unto you.’’ When it can illuminate and 
make more plain the truths which the Church itself 
has been trying to utter, when it can help men to a 
clearer knowledge of that God toward whom they 
have put forth their hands, and whom they have 
sometimes touched in the darkness, then reason may 
hope to have a mission to reform and improve religious 
faith. 

I say that sometimes the human spirit ‘‘feeling after 
God, if haply it might find him,” has consciously touched 
this presence of One greater, wiser, and holier than itself. 
That is as much a fact of life as any one of the physical 
sensations of which our science takes note. Belief in God 
stands upon the experience of a multitude of human 
souls, and all efforts to prove or to disprove the reality 
of his being are therefore alike gratuitous. Reason may 
do much to interpret this experience and guard against 
foolish ideas and practices that often spring out of it. 
But reason alone will never give us a deity to worship 
or a heavenly Father in whom to trust, nor will it 
ever destroy or supersede man’s religious faith. So 
also of the character of God. So far as we can know 
the mind of Deity, it is revealed through the living rela- 
tions that exist between the infinite Father and his 
human child. All attempts made in our day to find out 
what God is by study of the outward world, or to limit 
man’s thought of’ God to what the study of nature will 
yield, are far beside the mark. The feeling of the spir- 
itual nature in ourselves and in those greater than our- 
selves—especially, we may say, in the consciousness of 
Christ— gives us the real substance and basis of our 
faith; and they who practically ignore this have really 
nothing to do, either to make or to mar, with the future 
of religious faith. They simply stand one side and 
altogether out of the great stream of religious develop- 
ment. 

If any of us are troubled or distressed because: so many 
people at this time seem to care little or nothing for the 
Church, if we have any doubt or“dread, as if the founda- 
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tions of our faith were being shaken, we may dismiss 
that feeling entirely from our minds. Beside the mighty 
cataract of Niagara a huge tunnel has been excavated 
through which enough water is drawn away to gener- 
ate the electrical power for a great city, yet any one 
standing by the falls themselves would not know that 
the least diminution had been made in the river’s 
flow. 

It is probable that any loss occasioned to the Church 
through the defection or desertion of those who for one 
reason or another have lost interest in her work is, so far 
as the vital strength and power of religious institutions 
is concerned, of no greater consequence than this illus- 
tration would imply. Whatever else may fail, it is writ- 
ten in the very nature and constitution of the human 
mind that the Church will live. It is much more likely 
that the world will fall back to something like medieval 
conditions than that it will go on to establish any such 
‘tage of reason’’ as the meteoric career of the first French 
republic might typify. 

It does seem a thousand pities, however, that the real 
intellectual force of our day cannot be more effectually 
applied toward a new enlightenment of faith, to set it 
free from errors through which the Church has suffered 
much. It seems to me that in no way whatever could 
more be done for the future of our race than to restore 
to that Christianity which is sure to shape the life of 
Western races for many generations yet to come some- 
thing of its original purity and simplicity as it came 
from the lips of Christ. But this cannot be done by 
any reason which is practically dead_to the touch of 
religious feeling and emotion, which lives only in its 
own intellectual realm, and regards as useless, or worse 
than useless, those sentiments that were strong and 
mighty to save long before it was born. It cannot be 
done by an intellectualism which cares so little for the 
Church that any whim of the moment takes precedence 
of the claims of organized religion. Not out of such 
material as this will a movement gather headway cap- 
able of sheltering and supporting the enlightenment to 
be afforded by a reverent reason within the Church. 
And it does seem a pity, because our fathers and mothers 
toiled and suffered much to establish the foundations 
of such a truly reasonable faith. 

But for religion itself, and especially for the religion 
founded by Jesus Christ, we need have no instant’s fear. 
It can never be and do all that its author planned till 
a great part of the heathenism that has become mingled 
with its life has been cast out. But it will live, and will 
support the better life of mankind till a higher reason 
and insight are able to tell it, better than it now knows, 
what sublime truths are hidden in its formal symbols 
and creeds. 


Prayer. 


O most merciful God and Father, we commend our- 
selves and all that we have to thine almighty hands, 
and pray thee to preserve us by thy good spirit from all 
sin, misfortune, and grief of heart. Give us the spirit 
of grace and prayer, that we may have a consoling trust 
in thy love, and that our sighs and petitions may be ac- 
ceptable in thy sight. Give us the spirit of faith to kindle 
a bright flame of true and blessed faith in our hearts, 
that we may have a living knowledge of salvation, and our 
whole life may be a thank offering for the mercies we 
have received. Give us the spirit of love, that we may 
experience the sweetness of thy love toward us, and also 
love thee in return, and render our obedience not from 
constraint, like slaves, but with the willing and joyful 
hearts of children. Amen.—Gottfried Arnold. aE 
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THE MONTHLY BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION AND 
ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 


Notes and Comments. 


The fiscal year of the American Umitarian Association 
ends May 1. ‘The societies that fail to pay their annual 
contribution before that date must lose their member- 
ship and their right to be represented at the annual 
meeting. The particular attention of ministers and 
parish treasurers is called to the fact that contribu- 
tions must be addressed to the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and must be in the hands of the treasurer 
before the first of next month. It has happened in 
several instances that contributions have been care- 
lessly put in to the stamped envelopes addressed to 
the Committee on Nominations or to the editor of the 
Year Book. Because of this carelessness it has not 
infrequently happened that churches have innocently 
lost their membership. 


Up to Thursday, April 9, 146 churches have sent in 
some contribution to the national work; that is, about 
one-third of the churches have reported, and’there are 
only three weeks left in the fiscal year. The record of 
the giving shows very little change. 14 of the 146 
churches have paid ‘‘on account,” and their contribu- 
tions are obviously incomplete. 13 churches have 
given this year that gave nothing last year. 33 give 
the same as last year, 41 give less than last year, and 45 
give more. The record, on the whole, shows thus far 
a small gain,; but, as only one-third of the churches 
have reported, it is impossible as yet to estimate the 
year’s income with any accuracy. 


The fluctuations in the contributions are always 
interesting. As a rule, the gifts to the national work 


are a fair indication of the spiritual vitality of a par- 


ish. Of course, sometimes exceptional gifts increase 
the contribution for one year, and it drops back again 
to the old level the next year, or the absence in Europe, 
or the death, of some large individual giver makes a 
sudden drop in the gift of a church; but, in general, 
the gains indicate the adoption of better business 


methods in raising the contribution, or the personal 


interest and activity of a zealous minister, or a general 
growth and increase in the efficiency of the church, 
whereas the losses usually indicate slackness of busi- 
ness method, or lack of interest on the part of a minister, 
or decreasing religious vitality. Among the encour- 
aging gains, several may be specially noted. The 
Arlington Street Church in Boston, the First Society 
in Roxbury, and the First-Church, Boston, all show 
handsome increases. Proportionally equal increases are 
made by the societies in Springfield, Florence, Clinton, 
Waltham, and Brighton, Mass., Belfast and Kenne- 
bunk, Me. In four at least of these societies the in- 
fluence of a new and earnest minister has been at once 
felt; in two others the gain is because of the adoption 
of better business methods; while in the three strong 
Boston churches the gain is one of spiritual vitality and 


_ deepening sense of responsibility. 
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For several successive years the officers of the Associ- 
ation have addressed a circular to the superintendents 
of all the Unitarian Sunday-schools, inviting their co-op- 
eration in arousing the interest of the members of the 
Sunday-schools in the work and hopes of our national 
Association. At the annual meeting of the Association 
on May 22, 1900, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted :-— 

Resolved, That the celebration of an Association Day in our 
churches and Sunday-schools during the last year has proved of 
sufficient value to encourage its continued observance. ‘The Asso- 
ciation hereby heartily approves the plan for an annual recurrence 
of such a celebration in all our Unitarian churches and Sunday- 
schools, to the end of securing among the people, through a clearer 
vision of the truth, a deeper reverence for the past, a larger sense of 
responsibility for the present, and a stronger loyalty and a higher 
hope for the future. ; : 


In accordance with this resolution the Sunday-schools 
are asked to appoint one of the April Sundays for the 
observance of ‘‘Association Day.” <A special order of 
exercises can be arranged, in which it will be possible to 
call the attention of the children to the honorable past 
of our communion and to its future of widening oppor- 
tunity, and invite them to make their contribution for 
the support of the national work. In arranging the 
programme, it may be well to provide for brief quota- 
tions from the great leaders of our faith, for the memo- 
rizing, repeating, or singing of the hymns of Unitarian 
writers, and for some brief description of the purpose 
and method of the work of the Association. There is 
no danger that our children will become unduly sectarian 
if they are thus taught to love their own church and the 
things for which it stands. A child’s traditional loyalty 
is a perfectly natural and healthy thing. Do we not 
need to harness this normal and healthy instinct to 
some definite service? Shall we not teach our children 
to love the Unitarian name, to serve the Unitarian cause, 
and to honor the great inheritance of freedom and spirit- 
ual truth which is theirs through the sacrifice and hero- 
ism of the generations that have preceded ours? Shall 
we not train the children to take their part in the work 
of our fellowship, and to pledge such loyalty to our cause 
that neither the indifference of others nor social allure- 
ments can have power to win-them from their allegiance? 


Word comes from England of a substantial increase 
in the resources of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. A friend of the president of the Asso- 
ciation made last month an offer to subscribe $5,000 
a year, if others would in like manner subscribe $10,- 
ooo. This challenge was at once accepted. The pledges 
have been received, and the Association is $15,000 a 
year the richer. This increase of income will enable 
the Association to increase its publication interests, 
to assist in founding and sustaining centres of Unita- 
rian worship in Iceland, South Africa, and Australia, 
wherever evidence of local interest is forthcoming, 
and to provide for preacherships and _lectureships 
in Great Britain, designed to reach the unchurched 
masses in large towns. American Unitarians will heart- 
ily congratulate the British Association on its good 
and well-deserved fortune, and rejoice in the increas- 
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ing usefulness of the sister society. The annual meet- 
ings of the British and Foreign Association come about 
the same time asjour May meetings. This year our 
American fellowship is specially honored by the selec- 
tion of Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., to preach the annual 
sermon at the London meeting. 


Anniversary Week. 


The preparations for the meetings of Anniversary 
Week are well advanced, and packages of the preliminary 
programmes have been sent to all the Unitarian churches. 
The general management of the meetings is in charge of 
a committee representing all the Unitarian organizations 
which hold meetings during the week. It should be 
noted that the officers and directors of the American 
Unitarian Association are not responsible for any of the 
meetings of Anniversary Week except for the meetings 
of the American Unitarian Association. All the other 
organizations arrange their own programmes and take 
care of their own concerns. By invitation, however, of the 
president of the Association, there is a Joint Committee, 
of which Rev. John H. Applebee is secretary, which en- 
deavors to prevent friction and conflict or duplication of 
meetings. This committee has prepared and sent out the 
preliminary programme. The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation offers the hospitality of its building to all the 
societies and their delegates. It appoints a Hospitality 
Committee which serves all the societies alike, and it bears 
a considerable part of the expenses of the Joint Commit- 
tee; but it is not responsible for anything outside of its 
own annual meeting. 


The Hospitality Committee has sent out its notices in- 
viting Unitarian ministers and their wives and all the ac- 
credited delegates to the annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association and allied organizations, who come 
from a distance of forty or more miles from Boston, to the 
hospitality of the Unitarian homes of Boston and the neigh- 
borhood. The early closing of many of the city houses 
makes the hospitality largely suburban; but Brighton, 
Brookline, Cambridge, Dorchester, Jamaica Plain, New- 
ton, and Roxbury are within easy reach of the city, 
and the committee provides a mid-day lunch at the Bul- 
finch Place Church, which facilitates prompt attendance 
at meetings, and furnishes a pleasant social opportunity 
and prevents the necessity of delegates returning to their 
hosts’ houses at mid-day. The Hospitality Committee 


will have headquarters in Room No. 3 of the Associa- - 


tion’s building, where members of the committee will be 
in attendance to welcome strangers and promote acquaint- 
ance, 


The arrangement of the meetings of the week is changed 
a little from the traditional order, and is extended over an 
additional day. Members of the Berry Street Ministerial 
Conference will note that the meeting of that conference 
is held on Tuesday morning instead of Wednesday morn- 
ing, as heretofore. The Young People’s Union meetings 
come on Thursday instead of Wednesday, and the Sunday 
School Society meeting and the Unitarian Festival come 
on Friday instead of on Thursday. The additional day 
enables the chief national societies to gain some greatly 
needed time for their business. The Sunday School So- 
ciety has time for a morning and afternoon session instead 
of a single afternoon. “The Women’s Alliance has also a 
morning and afternoon instead of simply an afternoon, 
and the American Unitarian Association has an additional 
afternoon and evening. 
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The business of the American Unitarian Association 
will be transacted, as far as possible, at the business 
meeting in Tremont Temple at 2.30 P.M. on Tuesday, 
May 19. ‘The election of officers will take place at that 
time, and the consideration of resolutions submitted by 
members of the Association or by the board of direc- 
tors. It will also be necessary at that time to con- 
sider the special ‘assignments to this meeting of the 
report of the Committee on Retiring Allowances and of 
the report of the Committee on Elections. These matters 
come over from the last annual meeting. There will also 
be opportunity for the public discussion of some of the 
more pressing problems that concern the Association. 
Members who wish to introduce business or resolutions 
are requested to give notice of their purpose to the secre- 
tary of the Association before May 8. As the time is 
short, it will be necessary to prepare the business care- 
fully. On Tuesday the Anniversary Sermon will be 
preached in Tremont Temple by Rev. James H. Ecob, 
D.D., of Philadelphia; and the music will be furnished by 
a chorus choir under the direction of Mr. H. G. Tucker. 


On Wednesday morning at the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation the president will make his annual address, the 
secretary, treasurer, librarian, secretary of the trustees 
of the Church Building Loan Fund will present their re- 
ports. Two foreign visitors are expected. These are 
Rev. Alfred Altherr, pastor of St. Leonard’s Church, Basel, 
Switzerland, who comes as the special guest of the Asso- 
ciation, and as the representative of the liberal churches 
and ministers in Switzerland, and Mr. F. A. Edwards, of 
London, England, who is the treasurer of the National Uni- 
tarian Temperance Association of England. Dr. Altherr 
is probably the leading liberal Protestant pastor in his 
native land, and is especially interested in American Uni- 
tarians; and American Unitarians should be especially 
interested in him because he is the author of an accurate 
and interesting life of Theodore Parker in German. At 
the afternoon meeting of the Association addresses on the 
opportunities and obligations are expected from Rev. 
F. V. Hawley, secretary of the Western Conference, Rev. 
G. H. Badger, who will just have retired from the field 
secretaryship of New England to assume the superintend- 
ency in the Middle States, Rev. David Utter of Denver, 
and Prof. F. M. Noa, who will have just returned from 
his miissionary journey in Cuba, and will report to the . 
Association the opportunities of service which he has dis- 
covered there. Other brief addresses from the workers 
in the field will doubtless be announced later. 


The evening meeting of Wednesday, May 20, will be 
given to a consideration of the common inheritances and 
obligations of Congregationalism. President Tucker of 
Dartmouth and Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., of Boston. 
will represent the Trinitarian wing of the Congregational 
body, and Dr. Hale and Dr. Peabody the Unitarian wing. 
The possible closer fellowship of those who inherit com- 
mon traditions and forms of government has been a matter 
of considerable discussion in Eastern Massachusetts dur- 
ing the past winter; but there has been no public demon- 
stration of the fact that the two wings of the Congrega- 
tional body are beginning to discover that the reasons of 
the-schism of one hundred years ago are, in large measure, 
no longer operative. It may be possible now to discover 
some new opportunities of service and to work more and 
more together for the things held in common. Those who 
study the programme of the meetings of Anniversa1 
Week will probably discern that there is pretty con ) 
emphasis upon the catholicity of the Unitarian message. 

Berry Street 
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Conference, is well known as the apostle of 
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sion for the cause of Christian unity. The emphasis will 
be on the fellowship of the spirit. 

The remaining meetings of the week are of equal inter- 
est. The Women’s Alliance has arranged not only for its 
usual business meeting, but also for a platform meeting. 
The Young People’s Religious Union has the same arrange- 
ment, with Dr. Hall and Mr. Slicer for its evening speakers. 
The Sunday School Society has two sessions; and among 
the speakers are to be President Hazard, Dr. Pullman, 
Mr. J. O. Norris, and Rev. Messrs. Horton, Perkins, and 
Stebbins. The festival is to be presided over by George 
Wigglesworth, Esq., president of the Unitarian Club of 
Boston; and the speakers are to be President Pritchett 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, President 
Southworth of the Meadville Theological School, Prof. 
Moore of the Harvard Divinity School, and Hon. J. O. 
Lyford of New Hampshire. ‘The social reception at the 
Hotel Vendome Monday evening will fitly introduce the 
hospitality of the week, and the devotional meetings in 
King’s Chapel each morning at nine o’clock will intro- 


duce each day with a half-hour of prayer and praise. 


Anniversary Week will conclude with the celebra- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. It is hoped that this event 
will be celebrated in all the Unitarian churches of the 
country. Surely, the ministers of our churches should 
take the opportunity and use Sunday, May 24, for Em- 
erson memorial services. The Sunday-schools might 
well arrange for similar exercises; and the people of all 
the churches should be encouraged to take this occa- 
sion for reading some, at least, of the books of this fore- 
most leader of American thought. Well arranged pro- 
grammes for the celebration of this event have been pre- 
pared in most of the cities of the country, usually, as 
is fitting, under the leadership of the local Unitarians. 
In Boston special services on May 24 will be held at the 
Second Church, of which Emerson was once a minister. 
In the afternoon there will be in the church a young peo- 
ple’s gathering, at which Dr. Crothers is to be the speaker. 
The chief Boston celebration will be at Symphony Hall 
on Sunday evening. This will be in charge of a repre- 
sentative Committee of Citizens. The arrangements for 
admission have not been yet announced; but it is known 
that Senator Hoar is to preside, Dr. Hale to act as chap- 


lain, President Eliot to give the address, and Prof.: 


Woodberry the poem. Choral music will be rendered 
by the Handel and Haydn Society. 


Unitarians everywhere should take special interest in 
the Emerson centennial. The mind of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson was, indeed, a universal mind. His thought 
transcended all denominational boundaries. Unita- 
rians have been, perhaps, a little too forward in claim- 
ing for their particular religious fellowship many of the 
leaders of American life; but in the case of Emerson 
that claim is certainly well justified. To be sure, a cir- 
cular has been issued to ministers in the West, in which 
it is declared that ‘‘Emerson belonged to no sect or 
denomination.” In a sense, that is true. In the same 
sense, Emerson was a citizen of the world rather than 
an American. The fact is, however, he was born in 
‘America, he exemplified the American way of looking 
at things, he exercised all the rights of citizenship, in- 
eluding the right to differ in some points with the gov- 
ernment; and he could not have belonged to any other 
nation. In the same way Emerson was the son of a 
Unitarian minister. He served as a minister of Uni- 


-tarian church, withdrawing from the pulpit because he 
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did not accept the interpretation which that particular 
church put upon the administration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. He continued throughout his life a Unitarian 
layman, paying his pew rent in the church at Concord, 
bringing up his children in that household of faith, at- 
tending the parish meetings, and paying his subscrip- 
tion to the American Unitarian Association. He was 
buried from a Unitarian church by Unitarian min- 
isters. If he was not a Unitarian, then he was not an 
American. It is hard to conceive what else he could 
have done to show that he belonged to the Unitarian 
fellowship. At the same time we all rejoice that there 
was nothing sectarian in his message. Its catholicity 
is, perhaps, another proof of its Unitarian origin and 
purport. 


Montana, Utah, and Colorado. 


My journal, which has appeafed in last week’s Register, 
and in another part of this issue, gives the account of 
my recent journey among the churches to the western 
border of the State of Montana. My plan was, upon 
leaving Spokane, to proceed to Butte for a meeting on 
the evening of Friday, March 27; but my train was late, 
and missed connection at Garrison with the train for 
Butte, so that it became impossible for me to reach 
Butte that evening. I therefore proceeded directly to 
Helena, arriving there late in the afternoon. By tele- 
graph I arranged a substitute meeting for the Butte 
society, to be held on the following Monday evening, 
which fortunately was unengaged. On Saturday after- 
noon I was present at the business session of the trus- 
tees of our church in Helena, and a good deal was said 
on both sides to clear up certain misunderstandings 
which had existed. In the evening a group of the 
Helena people asserabled in the parlor of their beautiful 
new church to give a reception to Mrs. St. John and my- 
self. During the evening I took occasion to tell the 
people something about the present aspects of our Uni- 
tarian work. On the morning of Sunday, the 29th, I 
preached in the Helena church to a congregation of about 


150, and had cause to be grateful for the opportunity of 


the reception and the business gathering of the day 
before, because at the close of the service it was neces- 
sary for me to start immediately for Great Falls, Mont. 

At Great Falls 50 of the people assembled at 5 p.m. to 
meet me. ‘The service was held in a public hall, and had 
to be of a somewhat informal kind, as there was no pro- 
vision for singing. At the close of my sermon I talked 
to the people about the state of our cause at large and 
its possibilities in Great Falls; and a very animated 
conversation ensued, in which half a dozen of the people 
took an earnest part. The people were all agreed upon 
a desire to have a minister immediately settled in 
charge of the work at Great Falls, and plans were laid 
to bring this about as soon as possible. Great Falls is 
a thriving and attractive city, considerably larger than 
Helena. It is evidently destined to have a future of 
steadily increasing importance. If we can succeed in 
making our three Montana churches—Helena, Great 
Falls, and Butte—the strong societies they ought to be, 
we shall be extremely well equipped for exerting a large 
influence in this growing State. In the evening a few 
of the leading members of the society called upon us at 
our hotel to have further conference as to the possibilities 
of the work. 

The next morning, in order to keep the engagement 
at Butte, it was necessary for us to take a train leaving 
Great Falls at 4.30 A.M. On the way from Great Falls 
to Butte, a journey naturally of about seven hours, we 
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were delayed three hours by a burned bridge on the 
upper Missouri River. A force of laborers succeeded 
in laying a foot-bridge, constructed of the charred tim- 
bers of the burned bridge, over the shallow bed of the 
river; and across this all the baggage and other material 
on board of our train had to be transported by hand to 
a train in waiting on the other side, the contents of which 
were transferred to our abandoned train. We arrived 
at Butte early enough to have an instructive walk about 
that city, which is desolation itself to Eastern eyes, there 
being literally not a green thing to be seen, simply 
mountains, rocks, and barren soil, all dominated by the 
enormous smelting works and the dwellings of the peo- 
ple whose interests centre in the mining industries.. In 
the evening about 30 people assembled in the parlor of 
the hotel to meet us. There had been 60 waiting for us 
on the previous Friday evening, but it had not been pos- 
sible to get them all together a second time. After pleas- 
ant social intercourse, I made an informal talk, and 
drew out questions from’ the people concerning the nat- 
ure of our work. Particular interest was shown here 
in the Alliance, and Mrs. St. John took charge of the 
discussion while it was devoted to that subject. At 
the close of this meeting we proceeded to the sleeping- 
car, which was to leave town at 2 a.m. over the Oregon 
Short Line for Salt Lake City. 

At this important city we arrived Tuesday evening, 
the 31st. In the afternoon of Wednesday, April 1, a 
long business conference was held with the trustees of 
our growing society in Salt Lake; and in the evening about 
100 people assembled to hear my address in the public 
hall which is now used by our society as a place of 
worship. An informal reception followed the service, 
in which Rev. W. H. Fish, Jr., had taken the devotional 
parts. At Salt Lake we were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fish. Great success has been met here in raising money 
for the purchase of a church lot, the local courage having 
been greatly strengthened by a single gift of $2,500 
from a personal friend of Mr. Fish. If the plans now 
being formed are carried out, steps will be taken imme- 
diately toward the building of a suitable church upon the 
new lot; and that will mean the assured success of our 
society in Salt Lake. ° 

Early in the morning of April 2 we left Salt Lake City, 
expecting to reach Grand Junction, Col., at 6.30 P.M., 
in time for a meeting in the evening. The train, however, 
was very late, so that I did not arrive at the town hall 
where the meeting was being held until about half-past 
nine. 
recruit from Presbyterianism, who is undertaking to 
establish a new society for us at Grand Junction, that 
I could not arrive in time for the meeting, but that I 
hoped he would detain a few of his principal members 
to meet me. ‘To my astonishment, when I did arrive, 
I found that three-quarters of the congregation had 
waited for me. At least 75 persons greeted me, and 
listened patiently to my address at that late hour. At 
the close of the meeting Mr. Stewart and I hada good 
conversation, lasting until past midnight, concerning 
the situation and the possibilities of his work, in which 
_heis glad to continue, if proper support is given him. 
The proposal which I was enabled to make to the minis- 
ter and people of this brave endeavor will probably make 
it possible for them to push on to success. Grand Junc- 
tion is a town of considerable size on the western border 
of Colorado, and is located at the centre of a very import- 
ant agricultural district. The peach industry, especially, 
is of growing magnitude in that vicinity; and there are 
also evidences that important smelting interests will 
centre at Grand Junction. Mr. Stewart, although having 
been in Grand Junction but a few months, has already 
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secured a vital hold upon the community, having suc- 
ceeded especially in interesting the working population. 
It will be largely a church of the people, without, how- 
ever, lacking the cordial interest of some of the people 
of means in the city. 

Early in the forenoon of Friday, the 3d, we took the 
train for Pueblo, reaching that city, five hours late, at 
11 P.M. The next morning, under the kindly guidance - 
of Mr. Keene of the Pueblo society, we were able to in- 
spect thoroughly the city of Pueblo. The growth of 
this city in recent years has been phenomenal; and the 
enormous steel mills, smelting mills, and other manu- 
factories give abundant evidence of the importance 
which it will very soon acquire. Its inhabitants claim 
that it will be the chief industrial centre west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and there is very much to justify such claims. 
Without question it is a field where the work of our 
society will be of very great importance. At the recep- 
tion given to us Saturday evening at the leading hotel in 
the city, probably a larger proportion of the society were 
present than had been the case at any previous reception 
of this journey. As on other occasions, I availed my- 
self of the opportunity to impart certain information 
which I was glad not to have to insert in my sermon of 
the Sunday morning. 

Sunday, April 5, in the forenoon I preached the instal- 
lation sermon at Pueblo for Rev. G. H. Rice. Other 
parts of the service were taken by Rev. David Utter, 
Rev. A. R. Scott, and Rev. F. K. Gifford. This so- 
ciety is holding services at present in a little church 
which is hired from the Episcopal owners. An audi- 
ence of about 150 crowded the little edifice to the doors. 
During the service, Judge J. H. Voorhees, a member of the 
society, gave a wise and eloquent welcome from the con- 
gregation to the new pastor. If the spirit displayed 
in this speech can be taken as evidence of the quality 
of the work this hopeful society will do for us, Pueblo 
can be counted on in the future as possessing a Unita- 
rian society of which all may be proud. Evidence was 
abundant that the work which Mr. Rice has been doing 
here for the past few months has been able and success- 
ful. The society has an opportunity to purchase for 
$7,000 an admirable church property, consisting of a 
well-located corner lot, a brick church large enough to 
seat 200 people, and a frame parsonage. I made care- 
ful inquiries, and satisfied myself that the land alone was 
worth $7,000. There is good reason to believe that 
matters can be so arranged that this property can be 
purchased. If this is done, Pueblo may be added to 
the places where we are confident of success. 

At two o’clock we took the train for Colorado Springs, 
where at four o’clock I preached to our Colorado Springs 
congregation. ‘The gathering that afternoon numbered 
about 125, all of them of a gracious and friendly dispo- 
sition, if a visitor may judge by the cordiality of the 
reception given us at the close of the service in the parlor 
adjoining the church. The pastor, Rev. A. R. Scott, 
assisted me in the service, having accompanied us from 
Pueblo after the service of installation there. 

At 8.40 P.M. we took the Rock Island train for the 
East, and brought the long journey to an end. On the 
forenoon of Tuesday, the 7th, on passing through Chicago, 
I had an opportunity for a long chat with Secretary F. V. 
Hawley, and learned from him the present condition of 
missionary activities in the Middle West. 

The general impression left upon me by this tour 
among the Western churches is one of profound satisfac- 
tion with the present attitude of the majority of our 
workers in the region visited. I am convinced that 
within the past year we have made material gains in 
almost every church in that district,—very marked 
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might travel among our Western churches, and study 
for themselves the quality of the work that is being done 
and the great need of exactly that sort of work. It is, 
of course, conceivable that the Unitarian denomination 
may disappear; but, if it does, it will be for one cause 
only,—that cause will be the lack of personal consecra- 
tion and courage on the part of its upholders. If, how- 
ever, our courage and devotion are equal to the oppor- 
tunity that stares us in the face, we shall within the 
next twenty-five years quadruple our numbers and our 
influence in the world. Such an increased power will 
come simply because we have earned it by doing good to 
mankind; and, the more power we get, the more good 
we shall be able to do. From my personal observation 
on this and previous journeys, I am firmly convinced 
that, if Unitarianism were to be blotted out from New 
England, it would still have a great future rising from 
the spiritual vitality and worth which are manifest among 
our Western churches. 


CHarLEs E. St. Joun, Secretary. 


News and Views. 


Two new appointments in the missionary service will 
bring fresh vitality to the church extension work of our 
fellowship. Rev. George H. Badger, who has served 
for four years past as the field secretary of the Asso- 
ciation in New England, has been elected secretary of 
the Middle States Conference and superintendent of 
the Association’s work in that department, succeeding 
Mr. Morehouse. Mr. Badger’s work in New England 
has been discharged with good judgment and untiring 
fidelity, and he has abundantly won the promotion to the 
larger field offered in New York. At the same time Rev. 
E. E. Newbert of Augusta, Me., has been appointed 
State secretary in Indiana, with headquarters for the 
present at Indianapolis, where he will devote himself 
to the upbuilding of a Unitarian society in that capital 
city. Indianapolis is the largest city in the country 
where there is not now a Unitarian church, and Indiana 
has fewer Unitarian churches in it than any other of the 
older Northern States. Mr. Newbert brings to this 
work experience, well-tested abilities, and large gifts 
of mind and heart. At Indianapolis he will build upon 
the foundations laid during the past year by Rev. E. A. 
Cantrell and his fellow-workers. 


Rev. H. W. Foote, State secretary of the Associa- 
tion for Louisiana, has made a brief missionary journey 
in his department, and reports that he left New Orleans, 
Friday, March 20, arriving in Ruston late that evening. 
Saturday morning he addressed the students at the 
Ruston Industrial Institute. The school draws its stu- 
dents, about six hundred in number, from all over the 
State, but chiefly from the Northern parishes. In the 
evening Mr. Foote lectured in the Opera House to a small 
audience, the attendance being affected by bad roads 
due to heavy rains. Sunday morning he went to the 
Methodist church, and heard a sermon aimed straight 
at the Unitarians. In the afternoon he preached in 
the Opera House. There were from two hundred to 
‘two hundred and fifty people present. In the even- 
ing “went again to church, and heard a Baptist brother 
preach upon the awful fate of the unbeliever who died 
in his sins.’ Ruston is a railroad centre, and a distrib- 
uting place for a small area, and is growly slowly. A 
Chautauqua is held there every summer. Mr. Foote 
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Sunday congregation had ever heard. Most of the 
preaching in the city is a more or less diluted Calvin- 
ism. ‘There are some earnest Unitarians at Ruston, 
who are eager for a new movement. 

On Monday Mr. Foote went to Shreveport, where he 
spent three hours chiefly in an interview with the young 
man whom he had met in New Orleans. Shreveport 
has a population of 25,000. It is distinctly a coming 
place, and a business centre of the sort which offers 
us the best foothold in the South. It is a centre for 
twelve different lines of railroad. The town is largely 
Methodist and Baptist, and is rather under than over- 
churched. From there he travelled to Lafayette, and 
thence to St. Martinsville and New Iberia. At Lafay- 
ette he spoke to some two hundred students at the In- 
dustrial Institution. Lafayette is the centre of the 
Creole and Acadian country, strongly Roman Catho- 
lic. St. Martinsville is typical of this section of the 
country, one great Catholic church for the whole town. 
North and South Louisiana differ totally in the char- 
acter of the population. The north is Protestant and 
Anglo-Saxon, the south is Creole and Catholic. Mr. 
Foote will repeat his visit to Ruston and Shreveport 
as soon as opportunity offers. 


On June 1, the one hundredth anniversary of the set- 
tlement of William Ellery Channing in the Federal Street 
Church of Boston, a statue of Channing will be unveiled 
on the Public Garden, opposite the Arlington Street 
Church, which is the descendant of the Federal Street 
Church. ‘This statue isa gift to the city from the be- 
quest of a former member of the Arlington Street Church. 
The sculptor is Mr. Herbert Adams of New York, and his 
work is one of great beauty and appropriateness. Com- 
memorative exercises will be held in Arlington Street 
Church at the time of the unveiling of the statue, and 
the ministers of our churches may well use the preceding 
Sunday for reminding our people of the life and work of 
our prophet and leader. The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation will be glad to use this appropriate opportunity to 
issue a new edition of Channing’s Works. The recent issue 
of Mr. Chadwick’s admirable Life of Channing will doubt- 
less rouse new interest in Channing’s written word. There 
used to be a good many editions of Channing, but at 
present only one is available. That is the one-volume 
edition published by the Association. This book has very . 
large circulation. The Association has sold or given 
away at least 20,000, and this wide distribution. has 
profoundly affected the preaching and spiritual life of 
the American churches. The plates of the original six- 
volume edition of Channing are in the possession of the 
Association, and are in reasonably good order. A 
handsome memorial edition can be promptly issued if 
the funds are forthcoming. A zealous Unitarian has 
offered to bear part of the expense of such an edition. 
There is need of $400 more for this purpose. No active 
canvass will be made, but those who are interested to 
provide such a suitable memorial of Channing at this 
fitting time are invited to send their contributions to the 
president of the American Unitarian Association. 


The State secretary for Oregon and Washington, 
Rev. William G. Eliot, Jr., writes: “It is a ‘popular fal- 
lacy’ among Eastern people to suppose that Oregon is 
remote. Oregon is not remote. Oregon is right here. 
I think I can prove it. It is the East which is remote; 
and the measure of its distance from us is a partial meas- 
ure of our appreciation of the general secretary’s visit,— 
an appreciation which could not be more than partly 
indicated by the large and earnest congregations that 
have greeted him. 
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‘“The work of the past two months has required me to 
travel 2,315 miles, and I have delivered 15 sermons and 
addresses. 
I have preached four times in Corvallis, the seat of 
the State Agricultural College, and was obliged to visit 
McMillin, Wash., in the interest of the church proper 
there. 

“Rev. F, A. Powell was installed as pastor of the Salem 
church on March 20, the general secretary, Dr. Cressey 
of Portland, and the State superintendent assisting. 
The occasion was made doubly memorable by an offer 
from and through Mr. Stone, the field secretary for 
the Pacific coast, to duplicate whatever could be raised 
before April 1 toward the liquidation of the church debt 
here in Salem. Half the full amount has been raised, 
and this, with Mr. Stone’s generous and timely gift, will 
permit the people soon to have a mortgage-burning. 

‘*The 4th of March will long be remembered by those 
who have at heart the interests of our church at Hood 
River. Twenty-five or thirty of the able-bodied men 
of the church met on a cold and snowy morning to do 
volunteer work on the grading of the lot where the new 
edifice is to be. With a wheel-scraper and four teams, 
and never less than a dozen men shovelling all day, 
it was better than an old-fashioned ‘barn-raising.’ 
And the women of the church did more than their share; 
for they provided us with a most bountiful luncheon 
at the noon-hour, when the weary were at rest. 

‘‘A Sunday-school wasjorganized at Hood River on 
March 1. 

‘‘Rev. F. A. Weil of the Meadville Theological School 
has accepted the unanimous invitation of the Hood 
River Church to preach for them during the next summer 
vacation. 

““Mr. Simonds of Seattle and Mr. Jones of Spokane, in 
addition to the exacting work of their own parishes, 
have preached, respectively, at Everett and at Moscow, 
Ida.” 


The proposition made by Rev. H. D. Stevens, in a 
recent article in the Christian Register, that a large fund 
be raised in the Unitarian churches for the endowment 
and enlargement of our work, has roused no little in- 
terest and considerable discussion. ‘The president of 
the American Unitarian Association was recently asked 
- what ought to be done with a fund of, say, $1,000,000. 
He answered :— 

1. ‘‘We need $200,000 for immediate use in the build- 
ing of new church buildings and parish houses for the 
churches that are now either not equipped at all or very 


inadequately provided with the means of carrying for-. 


ward their work. There are twenty or thirty new 
churches that ought to be provided for at once. ‘The 
work of our college town churches is woftully -handi- 
capped because of inadequate equipment. Most of 
these societies have fairly good church buildings, but 
they are far behind the times in provisions for social 
and literary gatherings. At Ann Arbor, Madison, Law- 
rence, and Berkeley all the other denominations have 
provided for their work much more efficiently than we 
have. Our churches are trying to do their work without 
the rooms and meeting-places amply and handsomely 
coher by the other denominations. 

“‘We need $200,000 at once for schools. A new 
divinity school should be established just as soon as 
possible at Berkeley, Cal., the endowment of the Hedge 
professorship at Meadville should be completed, the Hale 
House at Hackley should be built this summer, and 
the equipment improved at Prospect Hill and Proctor. 


(3) “We need $200,000 for endowment for work among . 


the new Americans. We are hardly touching the life of 
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the Americans of the future. All the great denominations 
have their missions among the new foreign populations 
in the United States. We are doing what we can in a 
small way to bring the light of pure Christianity to the 
Scandinavian populations in the North-west; but we are 
doing nothing for the swarming Bohemians and Poles 
and Greeks, not to speak of the older Germans, Welsh, 
and Swiss who come in such numbers to our land. These 
people are ready for our message. To establish Uni- 
tarian churches among them is not only a religious work, 
it is a work of American patriotism. We could do it at 
once if we had the means. 

(4) ‘‘We need $100,000 sorely for the endowment of 
some well-devised plan for ministerial relief. It isa shame 
and disgrace to us that we allow our older ministers to 
suffer privation and want. 

(5) ‘‘We need $50,000 for travelling pepsich®‘thipe to 
permit the strongest preachers that we have to carry our 
word to places where it has practically never been heard 
and to sow the seed of a new harvest. 

(6) ‘‘We need $50,000 to permit the Sunday School So- 
ciety and the Young People’s Religious Union to do that 
same kind of missionary work, to send out Sunday-school 
missionaries, workers, and organizers among the young 
people of our churches. 

(7) ‘‘We need $50,000 to endow some persistent work 
for the great cause of Christian unity. Ours is the mes- 
sage that can heal the dissensions of the churches and 
bring Christians to work together for truth and righteous- 
ness. 

(8) ‘““We need $50,000 of endowment wherewith to pro- 
vide travelling missionaries in the country districts of 
New England, to keep the sources pure and to uplift coun- 
try life. 

(9) ‘“We need $50,000 for the endowment of the Inter- 
national Council and to hasten the day when all who de- 
sire to unite pure religion and perfect liberty the world 
over shall know each other and plan and work together. ’’ 


One of the most difficult problems of church life and 
work confronts the members of old societies which have 
in recent years been drained of the numbers and resources 
which they once commanded. The minister of such a 
society often feels that he is leading a forlorn hope. As 
the older members of the parish disappear, no new ones 
come to take their places, the income steadily diminishes,-” 
though perhaps the number of people attending services 
does not materially decrease. What is to be done with 
such a situation? Several of our ministers have recently 
had the courage to face the facts with good business sense 
and invigorating optimism. They have candidly con- 
fessed the steady depletion of the paying members of their 
congregations, and have pointed out the ways of changing 
the current. The methods they have pursued may be 
helpful to societies in similar situations. The first thing 
to do is to create a discontent with the existing situation. 
Too often it appears that the members of these diminish- 
ing societies really prefer stagnation and decay. They 
like the sense of exclusive possession or they shrink from 
the exertion involved in reorganization. They do not ap- 
pear to want to have their churches filled up with new peo- 
ple, but are prepared to die respectably. Mournful remi- 
niscences and comparisons with better days have for such 
folk never-ceasing delight. It is necessary to rouse such 
people to a sense of their responsibility, to a realization 
of the value of their inheritance. It is a good thing to 
set forth the history of the parish, to recall to mind the 
sacrifices and martyrdoms of those who founded it and 
maintained it in its early years, to point out the necessity 
of transmitting precious things received from past gener- — 
ations. Next a careful mate should be made by the ae 
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men and laywomen of the existing situation. Reports 
and statistics should be gathered, showing the financial 
condition of the parish. An accurate list of the members 
should be made, and kept up to date with careful revision. 
The matter of church membership cannot be too strongly 
emphasized, and a short religious ceremony should be 
introduced to welcome new members. The methods of 
successful church organization should be studied. Most 
of our older parishes are organized in incompetent fashion, 
with a double or perhaps a triple organization, without 
definite responsibilities and with little sense of business 
method. From this study it may be possible to ascertain 
what measures ought to be taken to insure the church’s 
growth and efficiency. It may be a good plan to appoint 
various committees to study and report upon the existing 
methods of successful churches, to consider the latest 
and best ways of conducting Sunday-school and young 
people’s work, to investigate the principles of church 


worship and the improvement of the service of music.. 


Again, too many of our older churches are handicapped 
by buildings which have large, bare interiors without de- 
votional atmosphere. It is possible without great expense 
to make over these unattractive interiors. It has been 
done in many cases successfully, and it has often brought 
about a rebirth to the church. In all things it may be 
assumed that the suggestions and recommendations of 
the Unitarian Handbook will be serviceable, for in that 
Handbook are collected the results of the best experience 
in the administration of our free churches. It is not, 
however, to be expected that any improvement of ma- 
chinery will suffice to renew the vitality and fruitfulness 
of a Christian society. A new birth of the spirit is, above 
all things, necessary. People can get along without an 
adequate church building, without pedagogic methods, 
without a history; but they cannot get along without 
Christian ideals. 


Publication Department. 


BY C. L. STEBBINS, PUBLICATION AGENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Publication Department has just issued “A 
Calendar for Unitarians,’’ entitled ‘‘Events and Anni- 
versaries.” One of the leading features of this cal- 
endar is a record in chronological order of important 
events and dates in Unitarian history, arranged by 
months and days for convenience of frequent refer- 
ence. The Calendar is made perpetual in its service 
by avoidance of a chronology depending upon the 
current year. Its contents serve as brief but constant 
reminders of the men, times and place, the memory 
of which constitutes a precious religious heritage. 

Another interesting and instructive division of the 
Calendar consists of short but appreciative accounts 
of the twelve greatest events in Unitarian history, these 
Red-letter Days, as they are called, having been carefully 
determined by vote. A page is given to each event. 
Facing these twelve pages are quotations in prose and 
verse which have been chosen from among our greatest 
Unitarian authors, with special reference to their inspir- 
ing themes, and which by their beauty of sentiment in- 
vite frequent reading. These selections are made es- 
pes attractive typographically by illuminated initial 


“The Calendar is printed in red and black through- 
out on Orient laid paper, with borders and initial letters, 
and is bound in flexible antique brown paper covers. 

e edition for sale is strictly limited to 1,065 copies, 
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printed from type which has been distributed, and which 
under no circumstances will be reset. The Calendar 
will be out of print, therefore, when the present supply 
is exhausted. Each copy bears its own individual 
number, and the edition will be disposed of in the nu- 
merical order of purchase. Size, 5 x 7 inches; pages, 
51; price, 50 cents net; postage, 2 cents additional. 

Next in order this spring will appear ‘‘The Founder 
of Christendom,” by Goldwin Smith, which will be 
ready within two or three days. This little book is 
remarkable as the clear, concise, and masterful pre- 
sentation of the character and mission of the Founder of 
Christianity from the point of view of an eminent his- 
torian. Without religious bias, with unprejudiced in- 
terpretation of facts, by a calm logic that does not suffer 
shipwreck on a sunken theological reef, the author, 
known on two continents for his scholarly attainments, 
presents to us a view of the Man of Galilee that wins by 
the charm of its simple, human, and rational appeal. 
Here we see a man of commanding nobility stripped 
of ecclesiastical glamour, a leader who leads through the 
power of triumphant virtue and unselfish consecration 
to a great work, as drawn by one who, in sympathy 
with his intense humanity, looks upon the Nazarene 
as the highest type yet achieved by the race. It is not 
too much to say that in brief compass one cannot find 
a more sane, helpful, and really inspiring interpreta- 
tion of a life so potent throughout the centuries. Size, 
54 x 73 inches; pages, 44; price, 50 cents net; postage, 
4 cents additional. 

A little later this month will be brought out ‘‘ Religious 
Freedom in American Education,” by Rev. Joseph Henry 
Crooker, D.D. Dr. Crooker has made thorough and pains- 
taking research into the status of religious education in 
its present connection with, and its proper relation to, our 
various institutions of learning, from the public school to 
the great university. The functions of the State as a 
secular organization existing for secular purposes of gov- 
ernment only, without reference to the religious training 
of its citizens, are reasonably and conclusively set forth. 
The vital need of religious neutrality in the public educa- 
tion of American citizens is convincingly shown, following 
which it is evident, as the writer goes on to show, that the 
secular State cannot rightfully undertake any religious 
instruction whatever. Ample reasons are given as a justi- 
fication of this necessary course. This leads the author 
to an eminently sane discussion of the Bible in its connec- 
tion with the public school. It would be difficult to criti- 
cise the logical position here taken. The religious motive, 
in its relation to higher education, is next examined; and 
the present conditions and recent changes in religious 
instruction and freedom of worship in denominational 
institutions, normal schools, agricultural colleges, and 
State universities, receive special treatment in chapters 
of much significance, where are traced the gradually grow- 
ing liberal tendencies in prescribed religious requirements. 
One of the most valuable and instructive portions of the 
volume is given to an account of some interesting experi- 
ments in the way of enlarged religious freedom made in 
recent years by some of our largest universities, through 
their altered attitude toward the problem of the religious 
culture of their students. All of this extremely suggestive 
material is brought to a practical close by a clear and 
comprehensive array of conclusions and recommendations. 

There is too much of both ignorance and indifference 
on the important educational questions here treated, and 
an exposition so sane in its view and so judicious in its 
tone should have a wide public reading. The subject is 
here comprised in a volume of convenient size, which 
might well become a text-book on the problems involved. 
No other single book contains so much vital information 
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or such cogent reasoning along the lines indicated. It 
should be in the hands of every student of present-day 
religious and educational conditions. Size, 54x 74 inches; 
pages, 200 (approx.); price, $1.00 net; postage, 10 cents 
additional. : 

‘*Pioneers of Religious Liberty in America’’ will be pub- 
lished toward the close of April. ‘The purpose and scope 
of this volume cannot be better shown than by giving the 
subjects and authors of the eleven chapters which make 
up its contents. These are: I. ‘‘William Brewster and 
the Independents,” by Edwin D. Mead; II. ‘‘Roger 
Williams and the Doctrine of Soul Liberty,” by W. H. P. 
Faunce, D.D., LL.D.; III. ‘‘Thomas Hooker and the 
Principle of Congregational Independency,” by Williston 
Walker, D.D.; IV. ‘‘ William Penn and the Gospel of the 
Inner Light,” by Benjamin B. Trueblood, LL.D.; V. 
‘*Thomas Jefferson and the Influence of Democracy on 
Religion,” by Thomas R. Slicer; VI. ‘‘William Ellery 
Channing and the Growth of Spiritual Christianity,” by 
William W. Fenn; VII. ‘‘Horace Bushnell and Progres- 
sive Orthodoxy,” by Washington Gladden, D.D.; VIII. 
“‘Hosea Ballou and the Larger Hope,”’ by John Coleman 
Adams, D.D.; IX. ‘‘Ralph Waldo Emerson and the 
Teaching of the Divine Immanence,”’ by Francis G. Pea- 
body, D.D.; X. ‘“Theodore Parker and the Naturaliza- 
tion of Religion,” by James Eells; XI. ‘‘Phillips Brooks 
and the Unity of the Spirit,” by Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 

The chapters making up this book were delivered as 
lectures in Boston in the spring of 1903, and attracted 
much attention. The purpose of the lectures and of the 
book is to set forth some of the great principles through 
which religious freedom in this country was achieved, and 
the connection with these principles of the great men who 
advocated them and gave them their power and enduring 
vitality. These eleven champions of religious freedom 
were truly pioneers in the work in which they became so 
conspicuous, and no one can so fully realize the significance 
of our present freedom of thought in religious matters as 
by reading these accounts of the inception and growth of 
the religious principles which constitute so valued a part 
of our religious inheritance. Size, 54 x 8 inches; pages, 
350 (approx.); price, $1.50 net; postage, 14 cents addi- 
tional. 

The last of our spring books, to appear about May 1, 
will be ‘‘The Influence of Emerson,” by Edwin D. Mead. 
This volume, a work which will appeal to the public with 
double interest in this Emerson centennial year, is made 
up of various lectures and addresses which Mr. Mead has 
given at different times in recent years, but all of them 
expanded and revised for publication in the present form. 


The titles of the several chapters are ‘‘The Philosophy of . 
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Emerson,”’ ‘‘Emerson and Carlyle,” ‘‘Emerson and Theo- 
dore Parker,’ and ‘‘Emerson the American”; and these 
titles indicate sufficiently the scope of the volume. Emer- 
son anticipated in a multitude of ways the distinctive 
position of modern science, as Huxley, Tyndall, and so 
many other scientific leaders have strikingly testified. 
He was emphatically the poet and prophet of evolution, 
a Darwinian before Darwin. ‘This is what is brought out 
with fulness and force in the first of Mr. Mead’s four papers. 
Emerson’s friendship with Carlyle was almost lifelong. It 
was a friendship as memorable as that of Goethe and 
Schiller in Germany. Much has been written about it; 
but here we have reviewed not only the personal rela- 
tions of the two great thinkers, but the affinities and con- 
trasts of their genius and their services for England and 
America in their time. 

The paper upon ‘‘Emerson and Theodore Parker” is a 
similar study im the distinctively religious field. ““Par- 
ker,” says Mr. Mead, ‘‘was Emerson in the pulpit,’ 
meaning that the two men in their various ways preached 
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the same gospel; and the purpose of this paper is to’show 
what that gospel was, with applications to our own time. 
Full of applications to our own time, also, is the last chap- 
ter of the four, ‘Emerson the American.’’ It is a survey 
of Emerson’s services for American history and life, and 
especially for American politics and social progress. The 
work altogether is a careful study of important aspects 
of Emerson’s influence in the fields of science, literature, 
politics, and religioh. Size, 54 x 7? inches; pages 275 
(approx.); price, $1.20 net; postage, 11 cents additional. 

It is desired once more to urge attention to the fact 
that, in ‘‘Unitarianism in America,” by George Willis 
Cooke, we have at last a complete and definitive history 
of Unitarianism in this. country. The book embodies 
the result of long and careful research on the part of its 
author, and presents in a single octavo volume mate- 
rial much of which is not readily found elsewhere, if at 
all. No other book begins to cover the ground in the 
The volume is certainly 
an indispensable one in a library of religious history. No 
one who desires to have a thorough knowledge of Uni- 
tarian history in this country can afford to be without it. 
It is issued at a price very little above actual cost, with 
the desire of having it reach a wide circle of readers. 
To quote only the few comments which this brief space 
affords: ‘‘The author has done his work in a clear, com- 
prehensive, direct way,’’ says the Brooklyn Times; ‘ ‘pains- 
takingly and thoroughly,’ says the Epworth Herald. 
‘‘A work of much sobriety and research,” is the sum- 
ming up of the Brooklyn Eagle. ‘‘The book gives in 
concise and definite form the character of Unitarianism 
in America, its growth and practical work,” is the view 
of the Chicago Chronicle. ‘‘A very broad and readable 
account of a religious movement that is only in part 
characterized by a specific belief,” comments the Outlook. 
The closing sentence of the review in the Chicago Dial 
is, ‘‘The book is a most serviceable manual of ref- 
erence; and, as a record of Unitarian achievement in 
America, it supplies a want never before so satisfacto- 
rily filled.” ‘‘The work has been done with marked 
intelligence and thoroughness and in the spirit of a broad 
and genuine liberality,” is the tribute of the Chicago 
Record-Herald. ‘‘The most diligent search through its 
pages,’ observes the Interior, ‘‘would fail to show a 
single caustic criticism of other denominations; and it 


may be said for Mr. Cooke that he is as liberal in his .- 


spirit as in his theology. This work will doubtless be- 
come a standard, as by its merits it is entitled to be.” 
These press notices are supported by competent judges 
within our own ranks. The book ‘‘is most painstaking 
and comprehensive,’’ writes Prof. Francis G. Peabody 
of Harvard, ‘‘and gives an impressive picture of the sig- 
nificance of Unitarian thought in our national life.” 
Rev. John W. Chadwick writes this word of comment 
from New York: ‘‘It impresses me as remarkable for 
its careful aggregation of the details of our Unitarian 
history and admirable fairness with which it describes 
our interdenominational controversies, and , indicates 
the lines along which the organization of our Unitarian 
liberty has advanced.’”’ Size, 5% x 84 inches; pages 
463; 21 full-page illustrations; price, $2.00 net; post- 
age, 14 cents additional. 

The New York State Library, of which Melvil Dewey 
is director, issued on March 4, 1903, a list of 886 leading 
books selected from the 7,833 published in 1902. Is it 
not a striking and seuitoes fact that every new book 
except one brought out by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation last year is included in this special int of the 886 
best books published i in 1902? te 
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End of the March ‘Word and Work. pour 
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J am inclined to think that desultory read- 
ing is as good, if not better, fora man than any 
other reading he can do, if he organizes it,— 
has habitual principles and: swift channels of 
thought to pour it into. I do not think it is 
at all unlikely from such peeps as we common 
mortals get into the minds of men of genius 
that their desultory reading (in the fine stren- 
uous sense) has been the making of them. 
The intensely suggestive habit of thought, the 
prehensile power in a mind, the power of 
grasping wide-apart facts and impressions, 
of putting them into prompt handfuls, where 
anything can be done with them that one 
likes, could not possibly be cultivated to bet- 
ter advantage than by the practice of master- 
ful and regular desultory reading. 

Certainly the one compelling trait in a work 
of genius, whether in music, painting, or lit- 
erature, the trait of untraceableness, the 
semi-miraculous look, the feeling things give 
us, sometimes in a great work of art, of being 
at once impossible together and inevitable 
together, has its most natural background 
in what would seem at first probably, to most 
minds, incidental or accidental habits of ob- 
servation. 

One always knows a work of art of the sec- 
ond rank by the fact that one can place one’s 
hand on big blocks of material in it almost 
everywhere, material which has been taken 
bodily and moved over from certain places. 
And one always knows a work of art of the 
first rank by the fact that it is absolutely de- 
fiantandelusive. There is a sense of infinity, 
—a gathered-from-everywhere sense in it,—of 
things which belong and have always be- 
longed side by side and exactly where they 
are put, but which no one ever had put there. 

It would be hard to think of any intellectual 
or spiritual habit more likely to give a man a 
bi-sexual or at least a cross-fertilizing mind 
than the habit of masterful, wilful, elemental, 
desultory reading The amount of desultory 
reading a mind can do, and do triumphantly, 
may be said to be perhaps the supreme test of 
the actual energy of the mind, of the vital 
heat in it, of its melting-down power, its 
power of melting everything through, and 
blending everything in, to the great central 
essence of life. 

No more adequate plan, or, as the architects 
call it, no better elevation, for a man could 
possibly be found than a daily newspaper of 
the higher type. For scope, points of view, 
topics, directions of interest, catholicity, 
many-sidedness, world-wideness, for all the 
raw material a large and powerful man must 
needs be made out of, nothing could possibly 
excel a daily newspaper. Plenty of smaller 
artists have been made in the world and will 
be made again in it,—hothouse or parlor ar- 
tists,men whose work has very little floor 
space in it, one or two story men, and there 
is no denying that they have their place, but 
there never has been yet, and there never will 
be, I venture to say, a noble or colossal artist, 
or artist of the first rank, who shall not have 
as many stories in him as a daily newspaper. 
The immortal is the universal in a man loom- 
ing up in him, If the modern critic who is 
looking about in this world of ours for the 
great artist would look where the small ones 
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are afraid to go, he would stand a fair chance 
of finding what he is looking for. If one were 
to look about for a general plan, a rough draft 
or sketchy of the mind of an Immortal, he will 
find that mind spread out before him in the 
interests and passions, the giant sorrows and 
delights, of his morning paper. 

I am not coming out in this column to de- 
fend morning papers. One might as well pop 
up in one’s place on this globe, wherever one 
is on it, and say a good word for sunrises. 
What immediately interests me in this con- 
nection is the point that, if a man reads for 
principles in this world, he will have time and 
take time to be interested in a great many 
thingsinit. ‘The point seems to be that there 
is nothing too great or too small for a human 
brain to carry away with it, if it will have a 
placé to put it. All one has to do to get the 
good of a man, a newspaper, a book, or any 
other action, a paragraph, or even the blow- 
ing of a wind, is to lift it over to its principle, 
see it, and delight in it as a part of the whole, 
of the eternal, and of the running gear of 
things. Reading for principles may make a 
man seem very slow at first,—several years 
slower than other people; but as every prin- 
ciple he reads with makes it possible to avoid 
at least one experience, and, at the smallest 
calculation, a hundred books, he soon catches 
up. It would be hard to find a better device 
for reading books through their backs, for 
travelling with one’s mind, than the habit of 
reading for principles. A principle is a sort 
of universal car-coupling. One can be joined 
to any train of thought in all Christendom with 
it, and rolled in luxury around the world in 
the private car of one’s own mind. 

But it is not so much as a luxury as a con- 


venience that reading for principles appeals | 


to a vigorous mind. It is the short cut to 
knowledge. ‘The man who is once started in 
reading for principles is not long in distancing 
the rest of us, because all the reading that he 
does goes into growth,—is saved up in a few 
handy, prompt generalizations. His whole 
being becomes alert and supple. He has the 
underhold in dealing with nature, grips hold 
the law of the thing andrulesit. He is capa- 
ble of far reaches where others go step by step. 
In every age of the world of thought he goes 
about giant-like, lifting worlds with a laugh, 
doing with the very playing of his mind work 
which crowds of other minds toiling on their 
crowds of facts could not accomplish. He is 
only able to do this by being a master of prin- 
ciples. He has made himself a man who can 
handle a principle, a sum-total of a thousand 
facts as easily as other men, men with bare 
scientific minds, can handle one of the facts. 
He thinks like a god,—not a very difficult 
thing to do. Any man can do it after thirty 
or forty years, if he gives himself the chance, 
if he reads for principles, keeps his imagina- 
tion—the way Emerson did, for instance— 
sound and alive all through. He does not 
need to deny that the bare scientific method, 
the hugging of the outside of a thing, the 
being deliberately superficial and literal,—the 
needing to know all of the facts,—is a use- 
ful and necessary method at times; but out- 
side of his specialty he takes the ground that 
the scientific method is not the normal 
method through which a man acquires his 
knowledge, but a secondary and useful 
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method for verifying the knowledge he has. 
He acquires knowledge through the constant 
exercise of his mind with principles. He is 
full of subtle experiences he never had. 
He appears to other minds, perhaps, to go 
tothe truth witha flash; but he probably does 
not. He does not have to go to the truth. 
He has the truth on the premises right where 
he can get at it, in its most convenient, most 
compact, and spiritual form. To write or 
think or act, he has but to strike down 
through the impressions, the experiences,— 
the saved-up experiences,—of his life, and 
draw up their principles—Gerald Stanley 
Lee, in ‘The Lost Art of Reading.” 


The “Old South” speaks. 


I am a building old and famous, 
Which every Boston boy may see: 

The Old South Meeting-house my name is, 
Renowned in all our history. 

If any other church has reckoned 
To carve my name upon its stone, 

Let that be “Old South Church the Second,” 
Or “ Old South, Junior,’’ till I’m gone. 


Tis true I’m old and somewhat lonely, 
My dear companions mostly fled : 
Of all I knew, King’s Chapel only 
Still lifts in peace her old gray head 
In our accordant bells the story 
Of former strife sounds far away. 
I was a Whig, and she a Tory ; 
But we forget all that to-day. 


Sometimes it may have been vexatious 
The governor and suite to see 
Go there, from out his palace spacious, 
Instead of coming /eve to me. 
And then when Andros seized our meeting, 
And brought his Prayer-books, as you know, — 
No matter! all these griefs are fleeting, 
And this was settled long ago. 


As business life around us hardens, 
Before it taste and memories bow. 
Those grand old homesteads and their gardens ! 
We’ve no such buildings left us now. 
The Province House was banished lately, 
That shops might stand in lengthened row ; 
But I miss that mansion stately,— 
Its court, its Indian and his brow. 


Dear Paddock elms, my friends archaic, 
Horse railroads brought you to your doom: 
The city fathers, too prosaic, 
Destroyed you in your summer bloom. 
I heard with grief improvement summon 
Old Brattle Church its square to flee ; 
I look in vain across the Common,— 
The Hancock House no more I see. 


All human things are evanescent,— 
Old Boston now is nearly gone ; 
And yet it would be very pleasant 
To see the twentieth century born, 
To be the link together keeping 
Three centuries with one life instilled,— 
Down time’s majestic stream still sweeping, 
An ark with sacred memories filled. 


Start the 
season right 
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So sacred! Is there aught surrounding 
Our lives like this great past behind ? 
Where courage, freedom, faith abounding, 

One mighty cord of honor twined,— 
A cord no rushing years can sever 

So long as, looking up to me, 
Floating around my walls forever, 

These pure ideals all shall see. 


But when your children tire of keeping 
The landmarks of their fathers’ day, 
Forget the ashes round them sleeping 
And cast their sacred shrines away, 
Let monuments of peace and war go, 
Keep only cotton, leather, pork, 
Boston will bea poor Chicago, 
Or else a miniature New York. 


My time-stained walls the mosses cover, 
Of well-spent years the living proof ; 
The ghosts of patriots round me hover, 
Whose voices rang beneath my roof. 
Though prouder dooms are elsewhere swelling, 
And loftier spires salute the morn, 
Let Boston save the plain old dwelling 
Where freedom for mankind was born. 


— James Freeman Clarke. 


The Story of a Boston Family. 


In a recent Register Mr. Chadwick is so 
kind as to put on record for me a privately 
printed pamphlet, of which the fifty copies 
were claimed before they could be issued 
Will you allow me to say that there is not a 
copy for sale at 14 Beacon Street; but, if 
any one is really interested enough to de- 
sire a copy, by sending 12 cents to the Spring- 
field Republican they can obtain news- 
paper reprints, which, cut out and pasted 
into a small note-book, will give them the 
same thing. It was precisely to meet these 
claims that the Republican reprinted the 
articles. As originally written, a much 
longer genealogy was written, showing the 
descent of this long-lived family from Col. 
Joseph Williams, a distinguished’ officer of 
Revolutionary times; but, as I could get 
no dates without a great expense of time 
and money, and writing the memoirs was 
a free labor of love, I did not print anything 
more than the family record or tradition 


" gave me, CAROLINE H. Dau. 
Wasuincton, D.C. 


Literature. 


AMERICA IN ITS RELATION TO THE GREAT 
Epocus oF History. By William Justin 
Mann. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.—This 
volume is interesting and instructive read- 
ing. The hours glide swiftly as we ponder it, 
and we rise from it at last with additions to 
our mental store. The author has read 
widely, he has just appreciations, his style 
is clear and vivid; and through these qualifi- 
cations he makes an impression which we are 
thankful to receive. The book, if not unique, 
is somewhat out of the ordinary. A descrip- 
tion of it is essential to the presentation of 
any view of it. The title is correctly given, 
“America in its Relation to the Great Epochs 
of History.” But what are the epochs? He 
gives them date from certain events in our 
own history, 1492, 1620, 1788, 1850. ‘The 
first date, of course, is that of the discovery 
of America; but that was within the epoch 
known as the Italian Renaissance, the features 
of which are graphically brought before us. 
The second date, that of the settlement of 
America, is in the epoch of the Protestant 
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Reformation, of which he tells with vivid pen. 
The third date, that of the formation of our 
Federal Constitution, he finds in’an epoch of 
Revolution in Europe; and he paints it well. 
The fourth date, that of Nullification, of 
which the issue was our Civil War, was in an 
epoch of Political Reconstruction Such is 
the outline of the book, and the reader will 
see that it opens tracts of study which only 
a dull pen could make uninteresting. This 
synchronizing of events is very desirable. 
However poor the use we make of it, we are 
richer and broader for it. While, however, at 
the lower range of mere knowledge we may 
prize it, at the higher range in which we draw 
from it contributions to our thought, it is be- 
yond price; and we must enter our critical 
judgment of the author as having come short 
right here. He connects events in time. “We 
should like to see more of their relation one 
to another. We do not say that the author 
altogether fails here, but we wish his success 
were greater. Weare well satisfied with him 
as littérateur, but we could wish him some- 
thing more of a philosopher. 


Lovey Mary. By Alice Hegan Rice. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.—It 
is a tribute to the soundness and sweetness of 
human nature that Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch is reported to be the best-selling book 
of last year; and her presence alone would 
make the adventures of Lovey Mary interest- 
ing and her experiences instructive. The 
story has been running in the Century Mag- 
azine; but it gains in book form, like almost 
every other good story. The Cabbage Patch 
sustains its reputation for practical helpful- 
ness. “J was awful mean when I came to the 
Cabbage Patch,” says Lovey Mary: “some- 
how, you all just bluffed me into being better. 
I wasn’t used to being bragged on, and it made 
me want to be good more than anything.” 
There is a bit of true philosophy in the homely 
sentence. The chapter on ‘“‘A Denomina- 
tional Garden” has been quoted more than 
any other. After pointing owt the vigorous 
Methodist flowers, the reliable Presbyterians, 
the tony but pernickety ’Piscopals, Miss Viny 
continues’ ‘An’ here are the Unitarians. 
You may be s’prised at me fer havin’ ’em in 
here ’long with the Orthodox churches; but, 
if the sun and rain don’t make no distinction. 
I don’t see what right I got to put ’em on the 
other side of the fence. These first is sweet- 
william, as rich in bloom as the Unitarian is 
in good works, a-sowin’ theyselves constant, 
an’ every little plant a-puttin’ out a flower.” 


A DauGHTER OF THE Pit. By Margaret 
Doyle Jackson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50.—The pit, in this instance, is a 
Lancashire coal mine; and the story plays it- 
self out amid the sharp contrasts offered be- 
tween the gloomy, underground life of the 
miners and the possibilities of love and hap- 
piness in the sunny world outside. A conflict 
comes when an American inventor introduces 
his labor-saving machine; and several excit- 
ing occurrences are the result, terminating 
with a tragedy in the mine, from which the 
hero is narrowly saved with his life. 
cape-of the father from a bog, which might 
have been a thrilling incident in the devel- 
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opment of the plot, is practically forgotten in 
the other happenings of the night. This is 
the first novel of its writer. It indicates con- 
siderable dramatic force and a conscientious 
attempt to emphasize what is really impor- 
tant in lifeor in anovel. It is probable that 
the art of compression will follow. . Tommy, 
the ten-year-old trapper in the mine, and his 
beloved donkey Patsy are characters which 
could not be spared from the story. Indeed, 
‘we should like to see Tommy the hero of 
a story of hisown. Mrs. Jackson has seen 
much of the colliery life which she describes, 
when she was actually, as she is in the book, 
a pupil teacher in the suburbs of Manchester. 
She is now the wife of a well-known physi- 
cian of New York City. 


Wa.pa. By Mary Holland Kinkaid. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1. 50. — The 
publishers have done well to assure the 
reader that the religious community in which 
the scenes of this story are placed actually 
exists to-day in a Western State, though 
under another name, and that their daily 
life and customs have been “pictured with 
almost photographic fidelity.”” Otherwise, 
it would have been supposed the fanciful 
setting for a story whose writer wished to 
draw a young girl absolutely ignorant of 
love as desirable or of marriage as honorable. 
The story presents the old contrasts ever 
afforded by community life between the 
high hope and pure aspirations of young novi- 
tiates, bigoted fanaticism of ecclesiastical or 
social superiors, and the prosaic, stupid, per- 
haps scoffing acceptance of unillumined du- 
ties by those who have grown old in the har- 
ness. Walda has been brought up to regard 
herself as the coming prophetess of the com- 
munity,—pure, austere, ignorant of herself 
as of the world. Her charm over Stephen, 
the man of the world, is hardly made evi- 
dent; and it is here that the story lacks 
somewhat in vital human interest. 


A SUMMER IN NEw York, By Edward 


W. Townsend. New York: Henry Holt & ~ 


Co.—This love story told in letters is rather 
after the fashion of Chimmie Fadden than In 
Days like These, the books which indicate the 
extremes of Mr Townsend’s style. It is a 
breezy, up-to-date snap-shot of New York 
society. The slang, the manceuvring of 
match-making mammas, the extravagance, 
and frank selfishness are shown up by high 
lights; but the good humor, a mixture of 
school-girl naiveté and honest sentiment, 
afford the necessary modification, and the 
result is amusing, on the whole. When one 
is tired and “ready to relax,” such a book fills 
a place that a better one couldn’t. 


Miscellaneous. 


Among the books that have especial oppre, | 
priateness at the Easter season is The Dawn 
of the New Era, in which Abbie Daniels Mason 


has told the story of a young man’s waken- 


ing to the real meaning and beauty of life. 
The awakening is followed by the effort to 
put the new trust into action and influence 

and to extend its contagion to others. Spir- 
itual power is recognized as the vital force of 
life; and the book closes with an appeal for 
deeper faith in the truth, that now is the time 
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of new light and truth and power. The book 
. published by James H. West Company, 
oston, 


The Magazines. 


The National Geographic Magazine for 
April. The leading article on ‘‘Reindeer in 
Alaska,” by Gilbert H. Grosvenor, is long, in- 
teresting, and well illustrated. ‘ ‘Henequen: 
The Yucatan Fibre,” by E. H. Thompson, is 
also valuable and illustrated. ‘There is an 
account of the eruption of the Soufriere of 
St. Vincent in 1812, with other brief articles 
concerning explorations in various parts of 
the world, 


The leading article in the April-June Forum 
is a review of ‘‘American Politics,’ by Henry 
Litchfield West, who deals particularly with 
the legislation of the last Congress, the fight 
on the Statehood Bill, the suggested nomina- 
tions for the next Presidency, and the ap- 
pointment of colored men to federal offices. 
A. Maurice Low discusses the most important 
“Foreign Affairs” of the quarter, with special 
reference to the revival of the Eastern Ques- 
tion and to the internal and external politics 


of Germany. Alexander D. Noyes treats of. 


the events and tendencies of the same period 
in the world of “Finance.” Recent progress 
in “‘Applied Science,” especially in engineer- 
ing, is described by Henry Harrison Suplee. 
Literature is represented by a review of Sid- 
ney Lee’s “Life of Queen Victoria,” contrib- 
uted by Prof. W. P. Trent. Under the head- 
ing of ‘“‘Music,’’ Joseph Sohn sets forth the 
“Lessons of the Operatic Season.’”’ A paper 
on ‘The Educational Outlook” is contributed 
by Ossian H. Lang. Dr. J. M. Rice’s ‘‘Edu- 
cational Research” for the current quarter 
takes the form of a discussion, based on his 
investigations in public schools, of the re- 
spective importance of talent and training in 
teaching. The special articles concluding the 
present number are ‘“The Present Estimate of 
the Value of Human Life,’’ by Prof. Rudolf 
Eucken of Jena, ‘“The Scope of a Permanent 
Tariff Commission,’”’ by Albert H. Washburn, 
and ‘“‘A Rambling Discourse on Submarine 
Navigation,’ by Commander F. M. Barber, 
U.S.N., retired. 


Literary Notes. 


Up from Slavery, the story of Booker 
Washington's life, is being translated into 
Japanese. It has already been translated 
into French, German, and Spanish 


The Adams-Schurz Philippines Investigat- 
ing Committee is collecting a great deal of 
valuable and interesting material in reference 
to military operations and conditions in the 
Philippines, upon which all persons are at 
liberty to form their own opinion. A great 
deal of this had been printed in pamphlet 
form; and it will be forwarded to any person 
desiring it by addressing Mr. Herbert Welsh, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Books Received. 


‘rom L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
The cee By Elliott Flower. "$1.50. 


. From Home Science aged Co., Boston. 
Home Science Cook Book. By M Se hi Lincoln and 
Anna Barrows. $1.00 net. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Tiiwo speeches by thics of a trlan b aN War is Hell, 

sg Lee Charles Francis Adams. ie cents net. 
P. Dutton & Co., New 

ogee vorernners of Christianity. By jon Dan- 
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A CLEVER AND HUMOROUS NEW NOVEL 
By BRADLEY GILMAN 


RONALD CARNAQUAY 


A COMMERCIAL CLERGYMAN 


This is a book that people who have 
a weakness for the study of human 


types will read with keen delight, 
especially if they are members of a 
“progressive” church. The author 
pictures with many a witty touch 
the self-advertising church-member, 
the over-capable woman, the maker of 
fluent phrases, and many another fa- 
miliar element in modern church life. 


But alongside all its strong thrusts 
at the subordination of worship to 
amusement, at the testing of the 
strength of church or minister solely 
by mercantile standards, is set a 
high ideal of religious efficiency; and 
as an absorbing and altogether pos- 
sible story, told with a clearness 
almost caustic with pungent vitality, 
it will interest any reader. 


“ There ts a tart humor in this that suggests George Eliot.’”— SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, 


Cloth, $1.50 
Published by 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 9 
price 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - = Boston. 
RELIGION 
By CuHartes W. Eviot, LL.D. 
4th Series. No. 140. 
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Che Dome. 
Waking. 


“Peep! peep! peep! peep!” 
Hark! hark! ’tis the call of the Frogs. 
The Cowslip buds in the meadow marsh, 
The Rushes start in the bogs. 
Come, Violet, come in your purple hood! 
Come, wild Wake-robin, and light the wood! 
Shine, Star-flower, shine in your emerald wheel ! 
Come, small white plume of the Solomon’s-seal ! 
Bloom, Wind-flower, bloom, to the South Wind true! 
Come, Innocence, color the brookside blue! 
Come, yellow bell of the Adder’s-tongue, 
Again o’er thy spotted leaves be hung! 
Croak, Bull-frogs, croak, 
Peep, little Frogs, peep, 
Till the very last blossom 
Wakes out of its sleep! 


— Marian Douglas. 


For the Christian Register. 


Too Much of a Good Thing. 


BY FRANCES EATON, 


A loud cry smote the air, and Uncle Rob 
dropped his book and ran up the stairs to find 
out what could be the matter. 

“Such a cry as that must mean terrible 
pain,’ he thought, as his long legs with 
three bounds carried him up the stairs, and one 
more leap brought him face to face with his 
small niece, who stood in the middle of the 
room, still sending forth dismal wails, al- 
though less heart-rending than at first. 

““What is the matter, Sallie?’ he said, as 
the little girl ran into his strong arms. 

“Mamma won't give me the candy you 
brought for me. She’s a horrid mother!’ 
sobbed Sallie, wofully. 

“How could you have given her so much 
candy, Rob?” said little Sallie’s mother. 
“Tt must have been a five-pound box. Of 
course, I had to take it away from her.” 

“Ts that the trouble?’ Uncle Rob asked 
in a jolly tone. “Why, I thought she had 
broken her arm or her head. How old is 
she, anyway?” 

“—T’m six and a half,’’ Sallie returned in a 
very cross tone. 

“And you cried for candy, like a baby?” 
And Uncle Rob looked ashamed of her. 

“T never had candy enough in my life!’ 
Sallie shouted, defiantly. ‘You smoke all 
the cigars you want to, when the doctor told 
you not to. I wish everything was candy! 
I wish mamma was candy, and I’d eat her 
all up!” 

Of course, Uncle Rob ought not to have 
laughed; but he was fond of a joke, even if 
it went against himself, and he remembered 
that he had told Sallie’s father that the doc- 
tor said he smoked too much. And he did 
laugh. And then he took little Sallie in his 
arms and carried her down to the library, 
where he had been reading; and in a few 
minutes he had driven the tears all away with 
funny stories. 

Suddenly, as she lay in his lap, she remem- 
bered the candy, and said: ‘‘Well Uncle Rob, 
I do want some more candy. Why can’t I 
have it?” 

And Uncle Rob replied quickly: “Why 
don’t you help yourself, little piggy-wiggy. 
There seems to be enough of it. Every- 
thing is just as you want it now,” 
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“What do you mean?” little Sallie inquired 
curiously. 

‘Well, now, just let us look at the chair 
we are sitting in,” said Uncle Rob, mysteri- 
ously. 

She turned to examine the great leather 
chair which held them; and, behold, it was 
made of chocolate! She bit a piece out of 
the long carved arm, and found that it had 
cream inside. © 

“Oh, look at the table!’ she cried, ““That’s 
candy, too! See the lovely legs all twisted 
like pink and white peppermint sticks 0’ 


candy! Oh, the book-case is chocolate, and 
the books are marshmallow! Oh, jolly, 
jolly!’ 


“T do hope you will get enough now, Sallie,” 
laughed Uncle Rob. ‘Go ahead and eat it 
all up while I read; but don’t wail if you 
have a pain under your little white apron.” 

Sallie jumped from his lap with a happy 
laugh, and a sharp crackling sound was heard 
under her feet. 

“Goodness! 
exclaimed. 

“T don’t know,” Sallie replied. ‘Look 
under the rug, quick!’ he said; and she 
pulled up the rug and saw a long deep crack 
in the oak floor under her feet. 

“Great Scott! I must get out of this 
room!” cried Uncle Rob in terror. ‘The 
floor is made of molasses candy! If it breaks, 
I shall fall in the furnace!’ And he ran from 
the room, leaving little Sallie laughing and 
eating. 

She soon grew tired of the taste of the arm- 
chair, and, turning to the table, broke one 
of the twisted legs, and down it fell in a sweet 
heap at her feet. 

A vase that held some beautiful roses she 
found to be white rock candy, which she ate 
quickly. It seemed a pity to eat the roses, 
they were so lovely; but the first bite tasted 
so delicate after the rich heavy arm-chair 
that she devoured them all, even to the long 
pistachio stems, which she did not like very 
much. 

“Mamma said I must not touch her best 
books on the table,” she thotight; “but I can 
eat up the little corners that broke off when 
the table fell down. I do wish Uncle Rob 
had stayed, for there is enough for us both; 
and I do like Uncle Rob!’ And away she 
ran to call him; but, when she went into 
the hall, she found that there, too, every- 
thing had turned to candy. 

“Oh, goody!” she whispered in great con- 
tent. “Can it be that everything in the 
house is candy?” 

She peeped into the parlor, and found 
everything there most delightfulsto behold. 
All the buttons on the furniture were pink 
and green and white gumdrops. But she 
did not care to eat any more just then; and, 
feeling a little dizzy, she thought of her dear 
mother, and went up the candy stairs 
slowly,—never stopping to take a bite of the 
balustrade,—and calling on every stair. But 
no answer came to her. She wondered a 
little at this, and ran as fast as she could, 
until she found her mother sitting before the 
fire with a book in her hand. 

“Why, mamma, your book is candy, too!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘Why don’t you eat it?’ 

“Why don’t you eat your mother?” 


What was that?” Uncle Rob 
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laughed Uncle Rob, coming in at the mee 
moment. 

Sallie had had a strange feeling before 
Uncle Rob had spoken. She felt it when she 
saw that her mother did not seem to hear her 
as she read her candy book. 

“T don’t feel very well,’ Sallie murmured, 
and dropped her head into her mother’s lap, 
when crack, crack, under her cheek, went the 
brittle folds of the candy dress; and Sallie 
knew, as she hid her face from Uncle Rob, 
that her mother’s dress was flavored with 
vanilla and her belt with peppermint! 

She raised her head and gave one fright- 
ened glance at her mother’s figure reflected 
in the long mirrior that stood near. She 
did not dare to look directly at her; for it 
would be terrible if the dear. face should be 
candy, too! 

“Everything just as you wanted it!” cried 
jolly Uncle Rob. ‘‘Why don’t you fall to 
and eat her up? If you are not a piggy- 
wiggy, she will last a whole week.” 

With a cry that would have touched even 
the heart of a young bachelor, poor little 
Sallie threw herself into Uncle Rob’s arms. 

“Why, what is the matter now, Sallie? I 
thought you were having a dandy nap.” And 
kind Uncle Rob drew the wet quivering face 
up to his cheek. 

“T don’t want to eat her!’’ sobbed Sallie, 
clinging to his neck; and then, suddenly, she 
opened her eyes, and saw that she was still in 
the library, and in Uncle Rob’s lap. Jump- 
ing quickly to the floor, she looked up into his 
face and said, with a little gasp, “It didn’t 
crack, did it?””? And away she ran, leaving 
Uncle Rob wondering what she meant. 

She found her mother reading; but, unlike 
her dream, when her mother heard her little 
cry, she dropped the book and gathered her 
small Sallie in her arms. And Sallie’s little 
nose went straight into a bunch of violets that 
was fastened right over her mother’s heart, 
and for a long time she refused to lift her 
curly head. 

“Do you like the violets, 
mother asked gently. 
as well as the candy?” 

“Oh, mamma, mamma!’” Sallie sobbed. 


dearie?”’ her 


“I hate vanilla, and I hate peppermint!’ 


That night, after Sallie had finished her 
usual prayers, she still held her mother’s 
hand with all her strength, and added, “And, 
dear God, oh, please don’t let me be a piggy- 
wiggy any more, and don’t let mamma ever 
wear a peppermint belt again! Amen.” 

The five-pound box of candy lasted for 
many a day, but no one could persuade little 
Sallie to eat another bit of it. 


How a Spider used Sixpence. 


A friend of mine noticed near his camp a 
trap-door spider run in front of him and pop 
into its hole, pulling the “‘lid” down as it dis- 
appeared. The lid seemed so neat and per- 
fect a circle that the man stooped to examine 
it, and found to his astonishment that it was 
a sixpence. There was nothing but silk thread 
covering the top of the coin, but underneath 
mud and silk thread were coated on and 
shaped convex (as usual). The coin had 
probably been swept out of the tent with rub- 
bish, AS well on, ee 


“Do you like them 
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iders’ burrows are typically made of 
ed pellets of earth stuck together with 
silk or other adhesive material. The unique 
behavior of the spider in question showed no 
little discrimination on her part touching the 
suitability as to size, shape, and weight of the 
object selected to fulfil the purpose for which 
the sixpence was used.— Sydney Bulletin. 


Easter Bonnets. 


I went to walk on Easter Day, 
In my new Easter bonnet, 

And every Daffy by the way 
Had one like mine upon it, 


With big wide frills and ribbons gay ! 
Nurse said ’ twas very silly 

*Cause I was ’fraid they all would say 
I copied Daffy Dilly! ’ 

— Little Folks. 


The Little Pioneer’s Ride. 


“Whoa, Buck! Whoa, Bright!” called out 
Stephen Harris, pioneer; and the glossy red 
oxen halted in the forest opening. ‘‘This 
shall be our dinner camp to-day, boys,” 
he. ‘See what a fine spot!’ 

The pair of stalwart lads, with rifles on their 
shoulders, who had been walking all the fore- 
noon beside the big covered wagon, thought 
it was truly a fine spot, and began to make 
camp for dinner, unyoking the oxen and 
turning them out to graze, kindling a fire 
with dry twigs and moss and fetching water 
from the clear brook that rippled by. 

Meanwhile children of all ages began to 
climb down from the wagon. There were ten 
of them, fine healthy children. The young- 
est, Martha, was a little yellow-haired girl of 
three, the pet and pride of them all. They 
were overjoyed at the prospect of running 
about and stretching their cramped limbs, 
and the forest echoed to their joyful voices. 
Last alighted the mother, a brisk, cheerful 
woman, under whose good management a 
‘dinner was soon ready. Every day the camp 
dinner was like a picnic to this family who 
had been thirty days on their way from 
Connecticut to ‘‘the Ohio,’’ where they hoped 
to find a fine farm and a good home. 

The wagon, which had been their travel- 
ling house for a month, was well fitted up for 
comfort. The seats were built along the 
sides, and so contrived as to hook back at 
night. Then the bedding, tightly rolled up 
by day, was spread out on the wagon bottom. 
The cooking utensils were hung up on the 
sides, and a roomy box nailed at the end 
held the other useful articles. All of the cups, 
plates, and spoons were of bright unbreakable 
tin. Under the wagon swung the large cop- 
per kettle, the most important of all things 
in the households of those early times. 

After dinner the bright tin dishes were 
washed in the brook, and the fire very care- 
fully “put out.” But the travellers still 
lingered under the trees, so restful and lovely 
seemed the cool green spot. At length Mr. 
Harris said that the sun was fast travelling 
westward, and that they must be doing the 
‘same. 

_ So the oxen were yoked up, and in great 
the pioneers scrambled to their places 


| thickets! 


said} © x” 
head-over-heels, 


‘the wagon, and the oxen started on at a 
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good pace; and they had gone a mile or two 
before the fearful discovery was made that 
little Martha was missing! It seems impos- 
sible that they should not have known at once 
that she was not with them; but so it was,— 
not one of them had missed her! 

The patient oxen were turned about, and 
as fast as possible the distracted family trav- 
elled back to the dinner camp, Mr. Harris 
and the big brothers calling, as they went, 
the name of the darling child. 

The camp was finally reached; but little 
Martha was not there, and no trace of her 
could be found. 

The forest had seemed so peaceful an hour 
before, but now it was filled with terrors. 
What wild animals might not lurk in the 
The very brook seemed to mur- 
mur of dangers,—quicksands and treacher- 
ous water-holes. 

“Baby! O baby!” called Mr. Harris, sud- 
denly, breaking into a sharp cry; and this 


| time, in the anxious waiting pause of silence, 


a shrill little voice from right under the 
wagon piped out, ‘‘Here I is!’’ and over the 
rim of the great copper kettle popped 
Martha’s golden head. Scrambling out, 
she rushed into her 
mother’s arms, as fresh and rosy from her 
sound after-dinner nap as though she had 
been rocked in the downiest cradle in the 
land. 

There was praise and thanksgiving, there 
was laughter and tears, and the forest echoed 
to the glad shouts of the boys, who could not 
otherwise express the joy and relief of their 
hearts. Then they climbed into the big 
wagon again, and this time each one made 
sure that little Martha was not missing. 

In after years the energy and thrift of the 
Harris family brought them great prosperity. 
Broad acres and fruitful orchards and a beau- 
tiful home became theirs, but their most 
prized possession was the big copper kettle in 
which little pioneer Martha took her after- 
dinner ride—Anna E. Treat, in Little Folks. 


A Knowing Pussy. 


The first days of Pussy’s life were passed in 
a grocery store, where a bag of flour supplied 
a comfortable bed. When she was two weeks 
old, she was presented to her mistress, and 
was taken in a tiny basket to her new home, 
where she soon appeared wearing a blue ribbon 
with a tinkling silver bell attached. 

Pussy at once developed the most ex- 
traordinary affection for her young mistress. 
She promptly let it be understood that she 
had firmly decided to sleep on the foot of her 
mistress’s bed, and that she considered ten 
o’clock quite late enough for any one to sit 
up. She established a custom of calling her 
mistress at that hour, and continues it to this 
day. When the clock strikes ten, Pussy 
walks up to her mistress, and, standing in 
front of her, utters ‘“meows’’ of entreaty, 
then walks to the bedroom and back again. 

One day recently, when all the family had 
gone out, her mistress returned and rang the 
bell. 
rushed to the front door and made frantic 
efforts to open it. She had often watched 
the servant unfasten the chain; and, thinking 
that was the obstacle she jumped up to 


Pussy, who recognized her special ring, . 
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it, and her young mistress could hear her 
swinging from it and bumping against the 
door in vain efforts to open it. 

Pussy will not allow any roughness of tone 
or manner to her owner. If one of the 
brothers raises his hand in joke toward his 
sister, Pussy will growl like a dog, and, jump- 
ing at his feet, will catch hold with her teeth 
and claws. She is jealous of any attentions 
paid to the members of the family; and, if 
her mistress calls one of them, Pussy scram- 
bles to get there first and offer her services. 
If a stranger is in the apartment working, she 
will sit right down beside him and refuse to 
take her eyes away from him until he is out- 
side the door. 

Pussy sits beside her owner at table, and 
dainty bits are given to her. If she is occa- 
sionally forgotten, she will touch her mis- 
tress’s arm with her paw; but she is too 
polite to “mew” at table. Every morning 
she has a drink of lemonade, and she is so 
fond of raisins that she will pull open a bag to 
get at them.—New York Tribune. 


Three Little Indians. 


Rob and Ruth and Bess were out in the or- 
chard. They were Indians, and lived in a 
tent The tent was an old sheet: it hung 
over a low branch of a tree. 

Bess wore a red shawl fora blanket. Ruth 
had a string of bright beads around her neck. 
There was a peacock feather in her hair. Rob 
hada bow and arrow. 

“Me big chief,’”’ he grunted. 
wolves—hbears.”’ 

Just then something soft and white was 
pushed under one side of the tent. Then 
came two great round eyes. Then, slowly, 
the whole side of the tent began to rise. 

“Tt’s a bear,’ screamed Rob. Ruth 
screamed, too. ‘ 

They both tried to run. They fell over 
Bess in her shawl. Then they all three rolled 
over in the grass. 

When they picked themselves up, a soft 
voice back of them said, ‘‘Moo!’’ And there 
stood—not a bear, but Pansy, the old white 
cow!—Mary Louise King, in Primary Educa- 
tion. 


“Me keep off 


Henry had persuaded his grandmother to 
help him play with the blocks, building houses, 
etc.; but grandma grew tired, and said, 
“Well, Henry, I must go and see what 
grandpa is doing.” Little Henry quickly re- 
plied: ‘(Oh no, stay with me. Grandpa isn’t 
getting into any mischief,”—Little Chronicle. 


“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the renee but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an’ 
exhilarating glow. Allgrocers and druggists, 
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Good News. 
The First Mayflower, Plymouth, 1621. 


The gray mists on the hillside fall, 
The gray gulls o’er the harbor call. 
With silent tread they wander down 
Through last year’s leaves and grasses brown. 
Said he: “The months go by, this year, 
And all is still and dead. 
Is it, then, always winter here?” 
“The spring will come,” she said. 


An east wind cuts the mist in twain : 

There is the straight sea line again. 

She draws her mantle close ; and he, 

Turning his back upon the sea, 

Speaks: ‘‘Lord, thy servant here behold! 
My sins upon my head; 

But why, Lord, slay us by thy cold?” 
“‘The spring will come,” she said. 


She droops her head; and at her feet 
There is a flower, white and sweet. 
They brush the leaves aside, and there 
Its pink and white are everywhere. 
A ray of sun, and all the slope 

Laughs with its white and red. 
“Tt is the Mayflower of our hope: 

The spring is come,” she said. 

—Arthur Hale, 


Earning a Living. 


Our learned, witty, and distinguished 
leader, Dr. Cazneau Palfrey, used to talk in 
his bright and good-natured way about 
a world without money. When he and I 
were both thirty years younger than we are 
now, I used to beg him to write for the mag- 
azine called Old and New a serial story 
which should be called ‘‘A World without 
Money.” Is it, perhaps, just possible that 
in some little trunk, carefully locked and 
labelled, some sheets of this invaluable 
serial, which was never published, may be 
found to-day? 

The invention of money, undoubtedly, 
had its advantages in‘ those early days, 
when somebody, who had a hundred sheep 
which he could not at the moment deliver, 
gave in the place of them what Mr Emer- 
son calls “metal counters,” called money, 
and stamped them with a rough form of 
a sheep as an indication that there were 
some sheep behind. That invention has 
been a convenience from that day to this 
day. Yet in various ways people are try- 
ing very stupidly to make their purses 
lighter, while at the same time they are 
worth more. And for the great magnates 
who talk of millions as this reader and I 
talk of five-cent pieces, they are probably 
the people who carry the least of the old- 
fashioned pecunia in their impecunious 
pockets. It is, therefore, an open question, 
at least, whether at the end of the twenti- 
eth century the world “reconstructed ”—as 
Mr. Mead says,—evangelized, as we all hope 
shall have become a Christian Common- 
_ wealth, while yet using much less of the 
physical money than it uses now. Mr. 
Bellamy, in ‘Looking Backward,” teaches 
us that it will not use any at all. I shall 
be credited on the chief steward’s book of 
account with the work I have done in the 
last three months, and my checks against 
his account will be honored at all the bank- 
ing-houses between London and Japan. 
And for those who do not think that look- 
Ing forward on a better world is a disease, 
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as Mr. James thinks, it is rather interest- 
ing to observe from year to year that we are 
approaching that convenient position, 
When I buy a half-dozen books in London 
now, I do not need even a post-office order. 
I send my modest check on the Rockland 
Bank to No. 4 Trafalgar Square, and the books 
come with as much certainty as if I had 
sent six barrels of apples from my orchard 
or twenty mink skins as a result of my 
marksmanship, or as if I had sent to the 
United States Mint, and had some new 
silver half-dollars boxed for me to go across 
the water. In that little transaction there 
is a world without money. 

It would be as well if the journals and the 
schools and the fathers and mothers could 
impress upon those whom they have in 
charge the great truth that real success in 
life has virtually nothing to do with the 
amount of money which is involved. The 
highest authority has taught us that the 
life is more than meat, and the body is more 
than raiment. And if, on the Fourth of 
July, fifty thousand people in some ward 
or village or consistory should highly de- 
termine to meet together for a festival; 
if every man should swear by his God that 
for that day he would say nothing about 
richer or poorer, about gold or silver, but 
that he would do his best for the people 
round him, all those people would learn 
a good lesson as to what is meant by a 
world without money For each of them 
would carry down the best he had for the 
festival. As an Alliance meeting now car- 
ries a “box lunch,” each lady pretending 
that she carries her own luncheon, while, in 
truth, each contributes to many other ladies 
who sit at the right and left of her at 
the repast, so these Christians for the day 
would feed and be fed, “‘all for each and 
each for all.’ I am glad that the festival 
comes on the Fourth of July, for I like to 
imagine these people sitting on a hillside 
in companies of fifties. I like to see them 
bring together their various baskets and 
boxes and barrels, and I like to think of a 
dozen men or women walking round among 
them and feedingthem. No one says, This is 
Mrs, A.’s mince pie, or These are Mrs B.’s 
baked beans. Everyone drinks of the com- 
mon coffee, and eats of this perfect home-made 
sandwich; and nobody that whole day says 
anything of me or mine. Indeed, at the 
end of the day, the stewards, who have the 
enterprise in charge, find that the fragments 
that are left more than fill the baskets which 
they themselves brought to the entertain- 
ment. 

One of my best advisers, from whom I 
have learned much as to the management 
of daily life, used to say at the end of a day, 
when he had had half a dozen young men 
or women coming to him in his office, ask- 
ing for “‘good places”: ‘I -wish all these 
young people understood that what is im- 
portant in life is to earn a living. They do 
think that the important thing is to earn 
a salary.” In proportion as boy or girl, 
man or woman, does understand that the 
first object of life and the last are to learn 
how to live, in that proportion does my dear 
old friend’s aphorism work itself into their 
consciences and their lives. 
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I was sitting one day in the most elegant 
club-house in the world, talking with half 
a dozen English gentlemen who had achieved 
distinction by their work on the press or 
in novel writing. They had all of them 
investments in Manitoba, which was the fad 
in England just then, as it is now again. 
And I said: “You all talk as if the chief end 
of man were to send merchandise to Liv- 
erpool or to the eastern ports of England, 
and to get back jack-knives and scissors. 
What would you say of a man who lived in 
his own house, raised his own beef, mutton, 
and pork and poultry and butter and eggs 
and tea, who raised his own wheat, barley, 
rye and rice and sugar cane, who sent to 
his own salt springs and made his own salt, 
and who did not, in the course of a year, 
see five pounds in money?” 

They laughed, and said they supposed I 
drew on my imagination for my facts. I 
said, ‘No, within twelve months I have 
spent twelve hours insuchahome.”’ I sup- 
pose they all forgot this the next morning, 
or set it down to the account of Yankee 
exaggeration. 

I am very apt to recur to that pleasant 
evening when I see an acre of my morning 
newspaper which is devoted to the price of 
the United States Steel Company or of 
Preferred Sugar, and to the explanation 
that the securities of such and such bonds 
sold for half a cent more or half a cent less 
the day before. That newspaper sedu- 
lously avoids telling me at the same time how 
many eggs were broken and eaten on the 
farms where they were raised, how many 
broiled chickens and baked potatoes went 
to the breakfast and dinners of seventy 
millions of people, how many acres of wood 
come down from their wood-lots to make 
Christmas and Easter comfortable. In 
short, a newspaper which bankrupts itself 
and bores me by its two-penny account of 
what is done with the money of the world 
does not choose to give me any account of 
the millions upon millions of people who 
have lived in happy homes the day before, 
and who have earned their living, although 
they did not take a cent out of their pockets. 

All which is a somewhat rambling sermon 
to exhort young men and young women, as 
they are making their plans for life, not to 
follow the instructions of papers on “‘success”’ 
which they meet in boys’ and girls’ news- 
papers. Those papers exhaust themselves 
by telling the boys and girls how they 
shall have $67 and 3 cents in their pockets 
at the end of a year instead of $2 and 19 
cents. But the real success consists in 
having more power at the end of a year 
than you have at the beginning, in being 
able to walk better to write better, and to 
draw better, in being able to think more 
clearly and to remember more accurately, 
and in being nearer to God and more sure 
of his presence than they were when the year 
began. Epwarp E. Hae. 

Correspondence. 

When I was minister of the Church 
the Unity in Worcester, our boast w 
we had no paling in front of the 
) ? 
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meant to have a church void of offence. 
Alas and alas! the Third Congregational 
Church in Boston, among its other lapses 
from the path of the fathers, has failed in 
this business of the fence. A thousand or 
two people a day used to take refuge in 
its elegant quarters as they waited for the 
trolley cars. Of course, they were tres- 
passers; but in old-fashioned Congregation- 
alism trespassers were forgiven. In the 
Third Church, however, they forbid them; 
and they have put up a fence to compel 
these poor wayfaring men, though they be 
fools, to stand in the rain. 


A Secretary’s Journal. 


BY REV. C. E. ST. JOHN. 


TE 

Sunday, March 22, in the morning I 
preached at the First Unitarian Church at 
Portland. Rev. Dr. Cressey assisted in the 
service, and a congregation of about 175 per- 
sons gave that kind of earnest and sympa- 
thetic attention which lifts a preacher to his 
best level. After the personal greetings that 
followed the service, I attended the Sunday- 
school, making an address to the children. 
The school was large and full of vigor. This 
church, happy in the present pastorate, is 
one of those that have worthily maintained 
the noblest traditions of our body,—strong, 
earnest, faithful, successful in the high ser- 
vice of mankind. An admirably adminis- 
tered free reading-room is open daily to 
the public, and is largely patronized. It is 
equipped not with mere odds and ends, as is 
too often the case with church reading-rooms, 
but with a goodly library of religious and 
standard books and many good magazines. 
All phases of the church life have been quick- 
ened by the coming of Dr. and Mrs. Cressey. 

At 6 p.m. the same day we started for Hood 
River, one of the new places so successfully 
built up by Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr. Mr. Eliot 
had gone to Hood River earlier in the day to 
make sure that our meeting should be a suc- 
cess, and to open the meeting previous to my 
arrival, which could not be till half-past eight. 
When I entered the rough hall a little late, I 
found our trusty young apostle preaching a 
vigorous ten-minute sermon before a gather- 
ing of at least 150. Some occupied chairs, 
and some sat on boards spread upon boxes. 
The three orthodox ministers of the town 
were present, and many persons not ordinarily 
to be found in the Unitarian congregation. 
All things considered, this, in relation to the 
size of the town, was by far the largest hear- 
ing secured for the secretary up to this point 
in the journey; and he was grateful for the 
privilege of proclaiming his message to an 
audience which meant so much in a small 
town. Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Smith, whose hos- 
pitality was most generously bestowed upon 
their visitors, and their good sons and daugh- 
ters, constitute the strong nucleus around 
which this excellent society is growing; and 
others as earnest as themselves give it assur- 
ance of success. I have urged Mr. Eliot to 
report in Word and Work concerning the 
good, old-fashioned “digging bee” by which 
the first excavations on the new building lot 
"were recently made, A church will soon be 
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erected free from debt to be a monument to 
Mr. Eliot’s earnestness and wisdom and the 
people’s generosity and zeal. 

The next day came the first mishap of 
the journey. I had been felicitating myself 
that, in spite of the great distances and scant 
allowances of time, I had kept every engage- 
ment; but I was to learn that ‘‘pride goeth 
before a fall.” It had been authoritatively 
announced to us that the train by which we 
should return to Portland, in order to attend 
the meeting of the Oregon Unitarian Club 
Monday evening, was six hours late. This 
gave Mr. Smith an opportunity to give us a 
memorable drive through the glorious scenery 
of the Hood River Valley. Returning to the 
station an hour and a half before the train 
was expected, and being told that it was still 
six hours late, we took~a little stroll toward 
the bank of the Columbia, only to be startled 
by a locomotive whistle. We hurried back 
to miss our train by a few rods, as it slipped 
away from the station, with scarce a mo- 
ment’s pause. Mr. Eliot, by a brisk run 
from another quarter, and leaving his lug- 
gage behind, caught the train, and went 
on with the bad news to Portland. He 
and Dr. Cressey sticcessfully filled the gap 
left by my non-appearance at the Unitarian 
Club, and meanwhile I was endeavoring un- 
successfully to arrive After some telegraph- 
ing to learn the feasibility of a special train, 
I secured permission for Mrs. St. John and 
myself to travel in the caboose of a freight 
train, which was expected to reach Port- 
land at about 7 P.M. This would serve, we 
thought; and so we entered upon a peni- 
tential experience, made all the harder for 
me in that its trials had to be shared by one 
who had not been responsible for my care- 
lessness. - 

We started at 3 p.M., and endured in hope 
for a time But hope soon fled amid delays 
and creeping; and we did not reach Portland 
until 10 p.M., a short time only in advance of 
a comfortable express train which would 
have carried us sixty miles in two hours and 
a quarter, had we foreseen that we might 
as well wait for it. Landing in the freight- 


yards, we found our way to Dr. Cressey’s 
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home, and were occupied till midnight in 
packing our trunk,—twelve hours to medi- 
tate upon a broken engagement before sleep 
could bring relief! 

Tuesday, March 24. Rose at 6.30 A.M. to 
take an early train for Seattle, which city 
was reached at 5.30 P.M. At 8 P.M. we were 
tendered a reception by about 150 of the 
good people of our Seattle church. After the 
rendering of a short musical programme, a 
cordial address of welcome was given by Mr. 
Joseph Shippen, and a most gracious hearing 
was given by the people to what I had to say 
to them. Rev. W D. Simonds is rendering 
a most courageous and self-sacrificing ser- 
vice here. Taking a society which was as 
near death as a church can be and not die, 
he has brought it back to vitality; and all 
indications promise that in good time he 
will make it the great power it ought to be 
in this greatest city of the North-west. 
Happily, this church is about to pay off its 
indebtedness to the Loan Fund, the last of 
the amount having been raised the Sunday 
preceding my arrival. 

Wednesday, March 25. In the forenoon, 
under Mr. Simonds’s guidance, I visited the 
State University, several professors of which 
attend our church. In the afternoon I was 
present at the regular meeting of the Ladies’ 
Lecture League, where 50 ladies and a few 
gentlemen listened to an exposition of Dr. 
Savage’s “Does Telepathy explain?’ by Mr. 
Simonds. Upon request I added a word to 
the discussion. 

At 8 P.M. our journey was renewed, after 
good-byes had been said to our warm- 
hearted host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Conant. 

Thursday, March 26. We reached Spokane 
early in the forenoon, and spent the day under 
the hospitable care of Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 
Jones. At 8 P.M. some 75 of the people as- 
sembled to welcome us at the church and to 
listen to my story of the enlarging life of Uni- 
tarianism. Under the able ministrations of 
Mr. Jones this church is making decided 
gains. Like Seattle, it is about to pay off its 
indebtedness to the Loan Fund, and there is 
definite talk about an addition of much-needed 
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parlors to the building. Spokane is an en- 
terprising, growing, and attractive city, and 
our church there ought to have a great future. 
Mr. Jones is an enthusiastic worker, and ex- 
tends his preaching to several outlying towns. 
At midnight the eastward jourtley was re- 
sumed. 

Thus the tour through the strictly Pacific 
coast States ends, and I must write the last 
words which can be sent to Boston before 
the issue of Word and Work, It is the 
morning of March 27, and the toilsome prog- 
ress of our train in and out among the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains in Montana re- 
veals afresh the vast distances of frowning 
barriers and undeveloped plains which set 
apart our empire of the East and our budding 
empire of the West. Westward of the Rockies 
we hold a land of incalculable wealth and 
surpassing beauty. There we are a race of 
stalwart capacities and far-seeing dreams. 
The future of the Pacific Coast will be one 
of tremendous agricultural, industrial, com- 
mercial, and intellectual importance; and, if 
our churches in that mighty land are faithful 
to their great opportunities, they will play 
the same noble part in the moral advance- 
ment of mankind which we hope for in every 
other section. Even now the number of our 
churches on the coast might be doubled to 
advantage if we were able to make certain 
the salaries of ministers and to find the minis- 
ters of heroic mould who value so much a 
chance to do creative work that they cease to 
try to dictate where their service shall be lo- 
cated. 

It is, however, practically certain that our 
work on the Pacific coast will not assume its 
due proportions until we have a theological 
school at Berkeley, where the young men and 
women “‘to the manner born” can be trained 
to serve the land of their nativity. The obli- 
gations of kinship are deep and precious, and 
I would not be thought to hint any criticism 
upon the many ministers who find that such 
ties sever them from Western fields. We 
rejoice in all the pioneers we can secure in the 
ministry; but, in order to expand our work 
into large dimensions, we must bring forth 
ministers whose kindred are with them in the 
West. A fund of $100,000 would enable the 
Association to establish a suitable school of 
the prophets on the Pacific coast. _Who will 
give it? 

On the whole, the condition of our churches 
on the coast is gratifying. ‘The spirit of the 
churches is religious and brotherly. The 
pulpits are well manned, and all wp and down 
the coast one can feel the strong and faithful 
guiding hand of our Field Secretary Stone. 


Isles of Shoals, 


As previously announced, the Isles of 
Shoals meetings are to be held a week later 
this year than usual, and an attractive pro- 
gramme is being prepared. It is expected 
that Rev. S. R. Calthrop of Syracuse will 
spend the week there, preaching one of the 
Sunday sermons, and also giving an address. 
Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., and Rev. James 
Eells will also be on the programme; and 
other able speakers have been invited, full 
announcements of which will be given later. 
The management of the Oceanic Hotel offers 
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the same reduced rates which prevail dur- 
ing the week of the meetings for the week 
previous; namely, $2 per day. Communi- 
cation should be held directly with Mr. 
Charles J. Ramsdell, The Oceanic, Isles of 
Shoals. 


The National Alliance. 


The April meeting of the Executive Board |- 


was held in the parish house of All Souls’ 
Church, New York, on Friday, the roth of 
the month, with fifteen present. 

The usual reports were presented by the 
different committees, showing satisfactory 
conditions in all departments. 

The corresponding secretary reported a 
new Branch at Shelbyville, Ill., Miss Carrie 
Quick, secretary, and a newly organized 
branch at Meadville, Pa., Miss Anna L. 
Wentz, 272 North Street, secretary. She 
also gave an account of an evening meeting 
in Revere, Mass., of unusual interest, as the 
men of the church and members, unable to 
attend an Alliance meeting in the day-time, 
had an opportunity to hear of the work. 

During the last month the president 
visited Branches at Syracuse, Buffalo, and 
Schenectady, meeting fine, responsive au- 
diences. Schenectady is much encouraged 
by the generous help of the Alliance, which 
has already materially lessened the amount 
asked for in the recent appeal. 

For the Committee on Appeals, Mrs. Slicer 
presented a request from the First Unitarian 
Church of Salt Lake City, Utah, for help 
in building a church hall. The society at 
Salt Lake City was started twelve years ago. 
For several causes it was given up, and 
reopened two years ago by Rev. Mr. 
Thatcher. There is now every reason for 
its permanent success, the present pastor 
being Rey. William H. Fish, Jr. It is pro- 
posed to erect a hall to be used as a church 
and as a week-day meeting-place for parish 
work, and which may also be rented for lect- 
ures, etc. Both the Ametican Unitarian 
Association and the Loan Fund are co-op- 
erating financially with the society, but 
it will need nearly $1,000 for furnishings; and 
it is for this sum that it appeals to the Al- 
liance. The appeal was approved by the 
board, and recommended to the Branches. 

Mrs. Fiske, for the Post-office Mission, 
reported a conference of workers in the 
Middle States and Canada, to hold meetings 
in November, January, and March, hoping 
to bring about better 6 fee and more 
fruitful results. 

Arrangements for the May stings were 
discussed; and it was voted that the meet- 
ing of the Executive Board should be post- 
poned one week, and be held on May 15 at 
headquarters. 

The public meeting ofthe Alliance in 
Anniversary Week will be held on Monday, 


May 18, at 2.30 P.M., at the South Congre-|_ 


gational Church, corner of Exeter and New- 
bury Streets, Boston. The annual business 


meeting for reports, election of officers, and | 


general conference, will be held at the same 
place on Tuesday, May 19, at 10 A.M. 
At one o’clock the board took a recess 


to enjoy a bountiful luncheon provided by|_ 


the Branch at All,Souls’ Church, and spent an 
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hour socially. The afternoon was devoted 
to Branch reports from the Middle States, 
Canada, and the South; and the meeting 
closed with a unanimous vote of thanks to 
the All Souls’ Branch for the hospitality 
which made the day a delightful one for all. 
Emiry A, FIFIELp, 
Recording Secretary. 


Cnitarian Mpg g School 
Society. 


Knowledge of the Bible. 


Some time ago Prof. Coe of North-western 
University put certain questions to ten 
students of that institution. There were 
nine of them as follows: 

“First, What is the Pentateuch? Second, 
What is the Higher Criticism of the Script- 
ures? Third, Does the Book of Jude belong 
tothe Old Testament or tothe New? Fourth, 
name one of the patriarchs of the Old Tes- 
tament. Fifth, name one of the judges 
of the Old Testament Sixth, name three 
of the kings of Israel. Seventh, name three 
prophets. Eighth, give one of the Beati- 
tudes. Ninth, quote a verse from the Letter 
to the Romans.” 

The answers were very singular in many 
cases, ‘‘One of them named as among the 
judges Solomon, Jeremiah, and Leviticus. 
Among the prophets were Matthew, Luke, 
and John. Among the kings of Israel, 
Herod and Ananias. Nebuchadnezzar fig- 
ured both as judge and king in Israel. 
The Pentateuch was confused with the Gos- 
pels, and in one case with the ‘seven Gospels.’ 
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Among the Beatitudes were the following: 
Blessed are the poor in heart, for they shall 
see God. Blessed are the hungry, for they 
shall be fed. 

Dr. Schauffler has compared these replies 
from academic sources with answers from 
a class of mission girls of the tenement 
houses. The following was the result: 
“What is the Pentateuch? Percentage of 
correct answers of North-western University, 
sixty; of the tenement-house girls, eighty. 
What is the Higher Criticism of the Script- 
ure? North-western percentage, sixteen cor- 
rect; tenement house, none. They did not 
know, though one tenement-house girl an- 
swered, Skepticism, fanaticism, also that the 
Bible does not come from a divine origin. 
Does the Book of Jude belong to the Old 
Testament or to the New? North-western 
percentage, fifty-six; tenement house, eighty. 
One of the patriarchs of the Old Testament. 
North-western, sixty-one; tenement house, 
seventy. One of the judges of the Old 
Testament. North-western, forty-five; tene- 
ment house, sixty. Three of the proph- 
ets. North-western, forty-seven; tenement 
house, one hundred. One of the Beati- 
tudes. North-western percentage, fifty-two; 
tenement house, one hundred. A _ verse 
from the Letter to the Romans. North- 
western, thirty-one per cent.; tenement 
house, seventy. Total North-western per- 
centage correct answers, forty-nine; tene- 
ment house, seventy-two.” 

Dr. Schauffler adds this comment: ‘This 
illustrates what can be done in difficult 
circumstances, and the answers of. these 
tenement-house girls show what can be done 
when the teachers are trained to do good 
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work.” But in the same article (from the 
Sunday-school Times) he makes another point 
which can be viewed differently from his 
interpretation of it. He narrates this ex- 
perience: ‘‘I happened to be lecturing re- 
cently on Sunday nights at a young ladies’ 
boarding- school in New York, where mem- 
bers come largely from religious families. 
I propounded this question to them, ‘Sup- 
pose all the Bible must be destroyed except 
ten chapters, and you had the selecting of 
the only ten chapters that could be preserved, 
what would your ten chapters be?’ The 
answers came in,—forty-three of them,— 
and were tabulated. I shall not dwell on 
them in detail, as I have not time. Suf- 
fice it to say that in these answers twenty- 
eight made no mention of the birth of Christ ; 
sixteen, none of his death; eighteen, none 
of his resurrection; thirty, none of his as- 
cension. What was in their minds? Why 
was it, upon the hypothesis that only ten 
chapters were to be saved from the revela- 
tion, that some omitted the resurrection, 
and some the ascension, and that seven 
of these answers made no mention of birth, 
death, resurrection, or ascension?” 

I think some of us could very readily an- 
swer the question which Dr. Schauffler puts 
to his readers. It is probable that the forty- 
three young ladies deliberately omitted what 
they did because they considered the work 
of Jesus as resting on other foundations. 
With that judgment, no doubt, most of the 
readers of the Christian Register will agree, 
and draw quite a different inference from 
the worthy doctor,—an inference complimen- 
tary, on the whole, to the intelligence and 
training of the young ladies. 
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I have received a copy of the pamphlet re- 
cording the history of the Howard Sunday- 
school, Boston, for seventy-five years It is 
memorable in many ways. Its beneficent 
career is identified with the great work done 
by Rev. S. H. Winkley. If one were seek- 
ing for a typical Sunday-school to illus- 
trate the radiating power of such a source, 
the Howard Sunday-school would be one 
of the first for selection It is simply im- 
possible to compute the far-reaching bene- 
fits proceeding these many years from this 
remarkable centre of religious education. 
Noted citizens, men and women, have been 
teachers in the school; and the graduates of 
the classes have gone all over the country, 
carrying high standards of character and 
citizenship. The Howard Sunday-school is 
a conspicuous part of the Bulfinch Place 
Church work. With Rev. C. R. Eliot as 
acting pastor, and the veteran Rev. S. H 
Winkley still in association, the admirable 
record of this organization is nobly main- 
tained. Epwarp A. HorTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Frances B. 
Keng, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


It has been the one great aim of the officers 
of the Religious Union this year to carry out 
effectively the general policy of “extension” 
which was adopted at the last annual meeting 
of the national organization. For this pur- 
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pose they have made liberal use of the col- 
umns of the Register, the Pacific Unitarian, 
and our own Monthly Report. They have 
carried on a persistent correspondence with 
the ministers and other denominational 
leaders of the West and South. Above all, 
they have sent out personal representatives 
of the Union as field agents for the furtherance 
of its cause. In all this work of ‘‘extension”’ 
the officers of the Union have had a twofold 
objectin view. ‘They have endeavored, in the 
first place, to impress upon all our churches 
the deep significance of the young people’s 
movement in our modern religious life,—the 
great importance of interesting our young 
men and young women in religious affairs. 
Secondly, they have set forth the aims of the 
National Union as a working organization, 
and commended it as at present the most 
effective agent for the furtherance of the 
young people’s movement in our denomina- 
tion. It is with this twofold object in view 
that the present officers have been carrying 
forward the “extensive”? movement, with all 
the persistency and vigor in their power. 
Few tangible results have yet been achieved. 
They could not be expected so soon. But, 
certainly, that seed is now being sown which 
is destined in the end to yield abundant fruit. 
Joun Haynes Howmes, President. 


NOTES. 


The Union will this month send its third field 
agent into the West, in the person of its presi- 
dent. Mr. Holmes will visit on his trip the fol- 
lowing cities: Philadelphia, Penn.; Ithaca, 
N.Y.; Toronto, Can.; ‘Toledo, Ohio; Shelby- 
ville and Alton, Ill,; Keokuk and Davenport, 
Ta.; St. Paul, Minn.; and Madison, Wis. 

This week another union has joined the 
National Union. ‘The officers of this union 
at Farmington, Me., are Miss Jean Craigin, 
president; Miss Emma Dennett, vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Marion Foss, secretary and treas- 
urer. Two new unions have been formed, 
one at Milford, N.H., the other at Ayer, Mass. 

The Essex Federation meets with the Lynn 
Union Friday, April 24. On Saturday, April 
25, at 4 P.M., the annual business meeting of 
the Boston Federation will be held at the 
church of ‘the Disciples. A collation will be 
served at”six, followed by the evening service 
at 7.30. All are most cordially invited. 


Our BoNpD OF FELLOWSHIP. 


BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE, 


‘There are many churches whose bond of 
fellowship is a creed Thus multitudes of 
people unite in saying together the so-called 
“Apostles’ Creed.”’* So likewise the Roman 
Catholics unite.in the performance of common 
ceremonies, ‘They hear mass together. We 
say that our bond of fellowship is spiritual. 
What do we mean by this? We mean 
that we come together on the ground of our 
sympathy,—a purely invisible bond. We 
can easily illustrate what we mean. Suppose 
that it is proposed in one of our towns to 
form a league or society for promoting good 
citizenship. We invite every one who wishes 
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* We know that the apostles never had anything to do 
with this creed, 4 
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to help secure a better government for the 
town. Men or women may comein. Demo- 
crats and Republicans and Socialists and Pro- 
hibitionists are all welcome. Public-spirited 
people will be sure to be in it, but we are glad 
to have those come who bring as yet only a 
little public spirit. The one question is, 
Do you care at all for the interests of your 
town? Whoever says yes has sympathy 
enough to join our new league. This civic 
sympathy constitutes a bond of fellowship 
for the purposes of the Good Citizens’ League. 
It is a kind of spiritual fellowship among men 
who have various political differences of opin- 
ion. 

Now our free Congregational churches are 
organized on such a spiritual basis. A com- 
mon and very high form of sympathy unites 
us. We invite all inthe community who care 
for the ‘‘good life’’—that is, the true, honest, 
reverent, modest, helpful, friendly life, the 
life of ‘faith, hope, and love’’—to unite in 
a church. The intent of the church is to 
foster this good life, to train the children to 
love and practise it, to possess the town with 
its reverence and its humanity. 

But some one asks, Is not this too broad? 
We reply: It is what we really do. Who is 
there that we ought to shut out or defend 
ourselves against? Do we wish, for example, 
to draw our lines so that Trinitarian or ‘‘or- 
thodox” people might not come in? ‘This 
would be to commit the very offence for which 
we have found fault with “orthodoxy.” 
Most of us care little for the old theological 
issue concerning the Trinity. We can find 
no one who is able to tell us what the Trinity 
is. But we have the heartiest sympathy with 
all evangelical people who wish to live the life 
of the Golden Rule. 

But stippose some one should come into 
our church who does not care to say, ‘‘I be- 
lieve in the leadership of Jesus.” There are 
always such persons in our churches, and 
among our ministers. ‘They wish to be care- 
ful to say what they mean and to mean just 
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what they say. That is, they think about 
the words they use, and try to be truthful 
and conscientious. Isit conceivable that any 
one would desire to rule conscientious people 
out of our fellowship because of some differ- 
ence of opinion or language? ‘This would 
be to deny our spiritual bond of fellowship. 

Suppose even that some one should come 
to our church who did not join with the others 
in the prayers or worship. The truth is, 
there are many of tis who remember a time 
in our lives when prayer and worship had 
little, if any, real meaning. And yet we 
wanted to live the good life, and we were 
glad of the help and sympathy that we could 
get in our endeavors to reach our ideal. 
Would it not be cruel to bar out of our fellow- 
ship any class of learners simply because they 
had not yet caught a sense of all that we aim 
at ina church? This would be like shutting 
out of school the pupils who had not yet be- 
come mature enough to study geometry, or, 
if you please, who had no aptitude for Greek. 
Let us take all who wish to learn into our 
school, and do the best for them that we can. 

Are there none, then, whom our fellowship 
shuts out? There are some who shut them- 
selves out. Our church makes its appeal or 
challenge to honest, earnest, genuine, and 
high-minded people, or at least, to those who 
desire the company of the sincere and true- 
hearted. Our church makes its challenge 
to those who are here in this world, not merely 
to get gain or pleasure for themselves, but to 
contribute something and to help make the 
world better and happier. If, then, there 
are shallow and selfish people, if there are any 
who will not do their share, if there are those 
who are forever asking, What can I get by 
belonging to your church?—I fear that these 
would not be at home with us. They would 
lack the sympathy which unites us. For a 
church composed of selfish persons would 
cease to be a church. What constitutes a 
church is the good will to be better and to 
help make the world better. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Six years ago we began to hear about 
Steadily, year 
It is no 
It has come to stay, for it 
is built upon deep foundations of simplicity 


Arts and Crafts furniture. 
by year, the demand has grown. 
longer a fad. 


and truth. 


This class of cabinet-work should be 
seen in as large a display as possible, in 
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To that end we have decided bx 


order that the influence of 


degree. 


upon an exhibition of Arts and Crafts furniture on an extended scale. 
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= Announcements. 


Kine’s CHApEeL.—The Wednesday noon 
service, April 22, will be conducted by Rev. 
Alexander McKenzie, D.D., of Cambridge. 

Tur Post-orrice Musston.—The regu- 
lar meeting of Post-office Mission workers 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Tuesday, April 21,. at eleven o'clock. 
These meetings are open to all interested in 
the work. 

Tus Worcester Assocration.—The Wor- 
cester Association will meet with Rev. Ed- 
ward F. Hayward of Marlboro on Monday, 
April 20, at 10 A.M. ‘The essay will be read 
by Rev. Cyrus A. Roys on “An Indige- 
nous Religion.” In the afternoon Jonathan 
Smith, Esq., of Clinton, president of the 
Worcester Conference, will speak to the 
ministers on ‘‘Our Conference Work.” Fred- 
eric J. Gauld, Scribe. 


UNITARIAN SuNDAY ScHooL, UNION OF 
Boston.—The regular meeting will be held 
in the parlors of the Church of the Disciples, 
corner of Warren Avenue and West Brook- 
line Street, at 5 p.M., Monday, April2o. The 
supper at 5.45 will be followed by a social 
meeting. At 6.45 the. subject ‘Patriotism 
in Education” will be discussed, with ad- 
dresses by Rev. Edward A. Horton and Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. q 


Meetings. 


Toe New York JLeacur.—A regular 
meeting of the New York League of Uni- 
tarian Women was held on Friday, April 3, at 
Unity Church, Brooklyn, with the first vice- 
president, Mrs. Sargent, in the chair and an 
attendance of about 160. 

The secretary’s minutes were read, and 
also the report from the league board; and 
the treasurer reported a balance on hand of 
$102.74. 

The Religious News report, given by Mrs. 
Baker, told of the appointment of Rev. 
George W. Badger to the secretaryship of the 
Middle States Conference, and gave items 
of news in the United States, England, 
France, Russia, and China. The Philan- 
thropic News report, by Miss Irwin, gave 
an account of the Summer School of Phil- 
anthropy. A collection was taken, which 
amounted to $20.68. 

‘The first speaker, Miss Ida M. Tarbell, 
had for her subject ‘“The Physical, Mental, 
and Spiritual Factors in a Liberal Educa- 
pn “None of us,” she said, “can grasp 

all the factors. With one it is the kinder- 
eee with another the classics, another 
believes that athletics is the all-important 


thing, and to the fourth manual training 
is the chief element in a liberal education. 
_ The speaker’s definition of a really educated 
_ man is one who is able to think out the prob- 
lems of life and fit his actions to them,— 


to see the thing and to do it. Some have 
"spent all their lives in acquiring knowl- 


edge and have not learned how to apply it 


to their actions. Aaron Burr, for example, 
fas a great ‘lawyer, but he was unable to 
‘out to their logical conclusions the 
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cause he took a selfish, cynical, and short- 
sighted view, because he did not grasp the 
durable quality. He had courage, but not 
the moral courage to conquer himself that 
this required, Another example was Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, a most brilliant man 
and one who carried the human faculty to 
the highest point and was the greatest mas- 
ter of the greatest of human games,—war ; 
but he failed because he underestimated 
the other man, and because he did not com- 
prehend the masses.” 

Abraham Lincoln, on the other hand, Miss 
Tarbell considered the one character in 
whom the definition works perfectly. He 
was a man of whom it has been said that 
he was set up by Providence; but ‘‘Provi- 
dence,” said Miss Tarbell, “gives certain 
attributes, and we must do the rest.” It 
is interesting to see how Lincoln attained 
the education that fitted him for his work. 
The physical factors in his life were simple. 
He was brought up as a farmer’s boy, and 
at twenty-one all there was for him to do 
was to take the first job that offered. The 
mental factors were also simple,—his school- 
ing no more than a year,—but he learned to 
read when very young, and read every- 
thing that came in his way, Moreover, he 
insisted on understanding clearly every- 
thing that he read, and on putting it in such 
a form that it could be understood by his 
youngest companions, In middle life he 
put in practice, in the great problems he had 
to solve, this habit of understanding clear 
and making others understand, clear think- 
ing and clear expressions, ‘This requires no 
special system, but we should think more 
of clear thinking and right doing than of the 
mere acquiring of knowledge. 

As Mrs. Charles N. Chadwick, who was to 
have read a paper on ‘The Effect of the 
Higher Education upon Democratic Insti- 
tutions,’ was detained at home by serious 
illness, her place was taken by Mrs. Brinkerd, 
who spoke on Cottage Industries. She de- 
scribed the Society of Arts and Crafts and 
its work in Deerfield, Mass., and the cottage 
industries of other places in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire; Maine, and the South. 
These include ornamental needlework, rug 
weaving, basket and lace making, metal 
work, and wood-carving. 

Mrs. Stehli, in a few admirable words, 
spoke of three ideas she wished to leave 
with the mothers.. 

1, We ought not to train our children to 
overestimate the value of time, money, or 
means in getting an education, ‘Teach them 
that education is an end. 

2. We make a mistake in eliminating 
difficulties in getting an education. 

3. We shall never have the real democratic 
idea of education till we look at the quality 
of the work, and not the kind of work. 

On motion of Miss Reeve a vote of thanks 
to the speakers was given. 

The secretary read a letter from Mrs. 
Morehouse acknowledging the receipt of 
a message from the league, After an invi- 
tation from Mrs. Foster to all to remain to 
luncheon and the singing of the hymn, 
“Wisdom has ‘Treasures greater far,’ the 
meeting adjourned, Clara F, Wheeler, Re- 
cording Secretary. 
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Churches. 


Boston.—Second Church, Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness: The celebration of Patriots’ Day 
at the Second Church on Copley Square will 
be somewhat unique this year. It seems, 
during the agitating period preceding’ the 
Revolutionary War, that the pulpit of the 
Second Church (or “Old North,” as it was 
popularly called) was filled by Rev. John 
Lathrop, who was an ardent patriot and 
enthusiastically sided with the party which 
felt that liberty for the colonies was essen- 
tial, even if purchased at the price of war 
with the mother country. In 1774 Rev. 
Mr. Lathrop was invited by the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company to preach 
the election sermon, The church was 
crowded. During the course of his  ser- 
mon the minister took such bold ground as 
to frighten the more timid and conserva- 
tive of his flock, but to the majority his 
sentiments were most pleasing. In conse- 
quence of this sermon, which was reported 
to the British authorities, the command- 
ing general, Lord Howe, denominated the 
North Church congregation a “nest of trai- 
tors,” and lent willing ear to the suggestion 
that it be torn down. In the stirring days 
that followed, Lathrop left Boston. On his 
return, after the British evacuation, he found 
his church in ruins. A committee of gen- 
tlemen, desiring to perpetuate Lathrop’s mem- 
ory, has presented to the Second Church 
a mural decoration for one of the transepts, 
the upper part of which is an oil painting of 
the ‘Revolutionary Preacher,” John La- 
throp, and the lower part a tablet which 
bears inscriptions taken from his sermon of 
1774. ‘This mural decoration is to be un- 
veiled by the present Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company: and the services 
are to be witnessed by other military bodies, 
notably a detail from the Kinsley Post of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. Besides 
the pastor, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, addresses 
will be made by Judge Lathrop of the Su- 
preme Court and Rev. Adelbert Lathrop 
Hudson of the Unitarian church, Newton, 
both gentlemen being direct descendants of 
Rev. John Lathrop. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—First Parish, Will- 
iam H. Lyon: The annual meeting of the 


Business Notices. 


Gardiner, Me.—You see the Star System is increas- 
ing the attendance of our school.—Miss Harrie An- 
prews. Address all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, 
Wis. 

Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


ty Deaths. 


At Wollaston, Mass., 8th inst., Mrs. Marcia Washburn, 
widow of Loring A. French, in her seventy-eighth year. 


MS: Waterman % Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 


nal atten Dudley St. Terminal. 
sereo' attention given to every detail, Chapel 
pecial rooms connected with establish- 
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ment, 
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First Parish was held in the chapel on Fri- 
day evening. The usual reports were pre- 
sented, showing the parish to be in a very 
prosperous condition financially and nu- 
merically. A substantial addition was made 
to the minister’s salary. The following per- 
sons were elected members of the Parish 
Committee for three years: Messrs. A. H. 
Latham and Stephen G. Train, Mrs. Charles 
R. Talbot, and Mrs, Frederick Higginson. 
The retiring members whose term of office 
has expired are: Messrs. C. H. Stearns and 
F, B. Thayer and Miss Lucy Lowell, The 
clerk and treasurer, Henry Ware, was unani- 
mously re-elected. 


Dauuas, TEx.—First Unitarian Church 
Rev. Robert B. Evatt: The subjects of the 
Sunday morning sermons during April will be 
as follows: ‘Wayside Ministries,” “Thoughts 
on the Resurrection,” “Friendships of An- 
cient and Modern Times compared,” “Tact.” 
On Sunday evenings, from April 5 to April 
26, inclusive, the subjects will be: ‘The 
Natural and the Spiritual’’; “The Little 
Sanctuaries of Life’; ‘Lines to a Water- 
fowl,” W. C. Bryant; “The Holy Grail,” 
Tennyson. 


FLORENCE, Mass.—The Free Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. Alfred Free: The annual 
meeting was held in Lower Cosmian Hall, 
April 6. There was a large and enthusiastic 
number present. After supper a business 
meeting was held for the reading of reports 
and election of officers, The treasurer re- 
ported that the society had finished paying 
off a floating debt of $1,800, and hada balance 
of $97 in treasury. This debt has been paid 
within three years. The superintendent of 
the Sunday-school stated that its members 
had worked hard to raise money to help pay 
the debt, and this past year have paid $425, 
besides their running expenses. Sixteen new 
members joined the society, many of them 
young men and women. This was largely 
due to the excellent sermon given by the pas- 
tor to the Young People’s Religious Union 
a few Sundays previous. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Free are untiring in their efforts to awaken 
an interest in the young people and lead them 
to become active members in the society. 


Itaaca, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. C. W. Heizer: during Passion Week 
a daily half-hour service was held in the 
church at twelve o’clock. The exercises 
were simple. There was a solo and a short 
but earnest talk by Mr. Heizer, who spoke 
on the following topics; Monday, ‘The 
Birth of Jesus’; Tuesday, “The Tempta- 
tion of Jesus’; Wednesday, ‘‘The Messiah”; 
Thursday, “‘The Betrayal of Jesus”; Fri- 
day, “The Crucifixion.” The purpose of 
the series of addresses was to set forth 
clearly the humanity of Jesus and the sub- 
limity of his example. The character of 
the audiences, though they were not large, 
was such as to warrant the belief that these 
services did much good, ‘The musical feat- 
ure of each day was attractive. ‘The soloists 
were Mr. W. R. Wheeler, Miss Bess Nichol- 
son, and Mrs. Charles Mellen Tyler. The 
services on Easter Day were elaborate and 
inspiring. Mr. MHeizer’s morning sermon 
was on the subject, ““‘Why Unitarians cele- 
brate Easter.” ‘ a 
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MENDON, Mass,—Reyv. N. S. Hoagland, 


after a ministry of three years, has closed his 


connection with the parish, and preached his 
farewell sermon March 29. He will return 
to the West, where he has previously served 
Unitarian churches. For a time the pulpit 
in Mendon will be supplied by neighboring 
ministers, ‘The Milford paper speaks well of 
Mr. Hoagland, and says he will take with him 
the best wishes of the whole community. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Rev. James C. Hodg- 
ins; The society has recently purchased the 
lot 60 x 120 immediately adjoining the 
church, at a cost price of $9,750. Circulars 
were sent out, and a sum a little short of 
$12,000 was the result. It is the present 
intention to erect a parsonage. The mem- 
bers of the society are looking forward. with 
much interest to the meetings of the Western 
Conference in May, which are to be held in 
Milwaukee. 


NANTUCKET, Mass.—Rev. J. F. Meyer: 
A Social Science Club has been organized 
in town by the minister of this church. 
Twenty-three young men have shown in- 
terest in the work of the club, which has 
met regularly all winter. The greatest in- 
terest was aroused and the liveliest discus- 
sion was provoked by the reading of the 
“Blood of the Nation,” by President David 
Starr Jordan, recently published by the 
American Unitarian Association. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—First Unitarian 
Church: A commemorative service will be 
held on April 20 at 8 p.m., the occasion 
being the one hundred and first anniver- 
sary of the birth of Rev. William H. Fur- 
ness, D.D., who was pastor of the First 
Church for a period of fifty years, and re- 
mained pastor emeritus a further period 
of twenty-one years, making his connection 
with the First Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia a period of seventy-one years. The 
speakers on this occasion will be Rev. 
John W. Chadwick, Dr. Horace Howard 
Furness, and Dr. Robert Collyer, of New 
York. The service will consist of musical 
selections, all of which were written by 
Dr. Furness during his pastorate in Phila- 
delphia. 
all who desire to attend will be cordially 
welcomed, 


SOMERVILLE, MAss.—The Second Unita- 
rian Church held its annual meeting last 
Monday evening. ‘The different reports were 
read, and officers elected for the ensuing year. 
L. P. Merry presided. This is the ninth 
annual meeting at which Mr, Merry has 
acted as moderator. The Sunday-school 
superintendent reported the school to be in 
a flourishing condition. The membership 
is nearly 100, and the average attendance 
good. ‘The finances of the school are equally 
satisfactory. The treasurer of the church 
society reported the church to be out of 
debt, with a good balance on hand, which 
is the best financial report ever brought in, 
The chairman of the Parish Committee spoke 
of the prosperous condition of the church 
and of the money remaining in the treasury 
after all bills were paid. 


WINCHESTER, Mass.—Rey. William I. 
Lawrance: A calendar 


The service is to be public, and |’ 
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Whitsunday,” has just been issued, together 
with a list of officers and committees of the 
various organizations. The month of May 
is to be devoted, in the pulpit discourses, to 
the great men and women of our Unitarian 
fellowship whose anniversaries fall in that 
month, the last Sunday discourse being 
on “Our Pentecost.’ The congregations 
during Lent have been usually large, and 
the work in all departments prosperous. 
Mr. Lawrance has given again two connected 
series of discourses during Lent, the morn- 
ing subjects being Fear, Discipline, Duty, 
Faith, Joy, Success, Love, representing 
man’s various attitudes toward the realities 
of life, the evening discourses dealing with 
the latter part of the life of Jesus. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : — : ; 


Already eckyowidged:. +4 L et uuiicess oerceesn $30,509:00 
Apr. 1. Society in Troy, N.Y....+:+ssreeere sees 35.00 
x. Society in Cincinnati, Ohio.....+.+++++ 145.00 
Sis moeiaes in 2 eabat ie rrarvens t+ o-7*. 49.09 
1. Society in Springfield-........- ‘ 4.22 
x. Women’s National Alliance 10.00 
2. Society in Lancaster:....-.+ 100.00 
4. Society in New Bedford..... 120.00 
4. Society in Wilmington, Del......,...- 100.00 
4. Mr. Sidney Mather, Bridgeport, Conn. 6.00 
4. Society in West Newton. ...+++++-+ ++. 1,600.c0 
4. Society in Brooklyn, Conn . 25.00 
6. iety in Montreal, Can. 53.95 
6. Society in Canton......... 57.27 
6. Society in Leicester...... 30.00 
7. Society in Hubbardston... «-...++++++ 8.00 
7. Society in Augusta, Me..........000+ +++ 50.c0 
7. First Society, Somerville..........-++s 258.00 

7. To the memory of Martha Greenwood 
Leonard........-+ see eee aees sees nore 5.00 

8. Society in Ansonia-Derby-Shelton, 
ODN... +02 oes vnee cece conve ceee cere oe 10.00 
8. Society in Berkeley, Cal......++--+++++ 30.00 
8. Society in Newport, R.I.. 291.36 
8. Society in Littleton, N.H..... 13.00 
8. First Parish, West Roxbury 75.00 
9. Society in Berlin........... 15.00 
9. Society in Springfield...... ae 315.78 
9- Society in Marshfield Hills........++-+ 13.00 
9. Society in Winchendon..........++++0+- 45.00 


. Society in Manistee, Mich... «...+. «+ 


10. Second Society, Somerville 5.00 
10. Society in Yarmouth, Me 18.01 
ro. Society in Bath, N.H...... 8.00 
10. First Society, Somerville......++.+++ 10.00 
11. Society in San Francisco, Cal....+.++++ 400.00 
11. Society in North Easton.....++-+++++++ 497-34 
1x. Society in Taunton........ssceseer cers 250.00 

$44,033-79 


Francis H. Lincoin, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


An Invisible Institution. 


We gratefully acknowledge the following 
contributions sent in response to an appeal 
published in the Christian Register of March 
26— 


"A Friend’’.......cccc cer er scene ceseccercccr cere «+++ $100.00 
WOR Perigo! .... oc.0ees ++ 10,00 
Mrs. John T. Clark 5.00 

rs. William F. Weld.. 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs, Louis B. Carr ++ 20.00 
Mrs. i H. Shoemaker... ..e- seer esse cece cree ceesce 5.00 
Miss Ellen M. Ward......--..0+eeee sree eee sivese #. 5:00 
we st EE “ree t.00 

iss Julia Lyman 10.00 
A Brien”... 600 15.co 
The Misses Hawes. 5.00 
Lg ee aaa eaiitdas penanee 5.00 
Mrs. Mary P. W. Smith........ssecseeseceeseere eres 2,00 
Miss Emma M. Smith.......-.- 1,00 
Miss Clara L. Robertson 1.00 
Mrs. F, P. Fis 15.00 
a thee 10.00 


Saran H, WILLIAMSON, Treasurer 
370 Marlboro Street. 


One of the dreaded green things is a plant 
known as the nettle, yet from this a table dish 
is made in Ireland and Scotland. The fresh 
young shoots are gathered, and cooked like 
dandelion or beet-top greens. Mr. Pepys, in 
his famous | , under the date of Feb. 27, 


and found it very good. 


ed that he ate nettle porridge 
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“Messiah Pulpit” 


1902-1903 
Succeeding ‘*Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, Ey 
NOW READY: 


1. The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 
2. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 
3. Religion and the Children. 


4. A Noble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
5. Debt. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
6. Talking. 


7. What shall We do with Our [loney ? 
8. Hearing. 
9. Glad to be Alive. 
10. The Shadow on the Dial. 
Collyer.) 
12. The Birth of Jesus. A Christmas Sermon. 
16. ‘‘The Working [Man.’’ (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer.) 
20. Lincoln and Washington as Guides for 
To-day. 
22. The Voices of the Dead. 
23. Religion and the Public Schools. 
24. The Liberal the True Conservative. 
25. ‘‘The Son of Man.”’ 


Series on ‘‘The Religion of Jesus.’’ 


I. Jesus’ Proclamation of the Coming 
Kingdom of God. 


(By Rev. Robert 


13. Il. The Problem of Evil. 

14. Ill. Jesus’ Cure for Evil. 

15. IV. How much we Know about Jesus, and 
how we Know it. 

17. VY. Jesus and the Father. 

18. VI. The Disciple and the World. 


19. VII. The Disciple and the Church. 

21. VII. The Way of Jesus. 

26. IX. The Originality of Jesus. 

27. X. Jesus and the Spiritual World. 

28. The Story of the Empty Tomb. (An Easter 
Sermon.) 


Send for a specimen copy. 
' Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 East 20th Street, New York 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc, 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberat congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed,. singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail. prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
acopy; by matt. prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, - - - 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-euzhth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1902-1903. 
Copies can be nad for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Boston. 


Now ready: 


1. The Inclusive God. 

2. The Living Wage. 

3. fhese Troubled Times. 
4. God’s Love in Man’s. 
s. fhe Thinking Heart. 
©. The Uses of Great Men. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street = - - Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


“TI say, how did you get off on the Glee 
Club try-out?” “Made first base on four 
bawls.”—Chapparal. 

04: ‘‘What are you running for, Wally? 
You must be training for a sprint.” ’03: 
“Nope. Just sprinting for a train.’”—Cor- 
nell Widow. 


“T see that New York spends $200,000,000 
a year for the meat she eats.” “Seems tough, 
doesn’t it?” ‘Yes, most of it.’’—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


Little Tom was looking at a drop of water 
through the microscope. Here and there and 
everywhere were the darting animalcule. 
“Now I know,” said he, ‘‘what sings when 
the kettle boils. It is those live bugs.”— 
New York Times. 


A definition of the difference between ‘‘Old 
School” and ‘‘New School” has been given 
thus: “The children of Old School Presby- 
terians sin as soon as they are born, and the 
children of New School Presbyterians as soon 
as they know how!” 


An Irishman was walking with a friend 
past a jewelry shop. The window, says the 
New York Times, was filled with precious 
stones. ‘“Wouldn’t you like to have your 
pick?” asked Larry. ‘‘Not me pick,” said 
Mike, ‘‘but me shovel.” 


A new excuse for chronic domestic hostil- 
ities was offered by an Irishwoman arrested 
for striking her husband witha poker. ‘Sure, 
yer honor, ’tis me and me Tim that can’t help 
a little friendly tiff wanst in a whoile. ’Tis 
just combatibility of timper.” 


A Boston lawyer had been having trouble 
with the small boy who came every week 
from the tailor’s to take his trousers to be 
pressed. One day his clothes came home 
much soiled and as wet as if they had been 
dropped in a puddle. The lawyer wrote his 
tailor: ‘“‘Next time send a life-boat. The 
breeches boy isn’t safe.’’— Y outh’ s Companion. 


The following story apropos of the coal 
situation was told at a recent banquet. A 
gentleman just back from Europe came down 
the gang plank, holding a handkerchief over 


his eye. An Irish customs officer asked, 
“What’s the matter with your eye?” 
“There’s a bit of coal in it.” ‘Ah! bringing 


in coal, are you? Well, you'll have to pay 


duty on that.” 


“Aunt Cindy” was an old colored woman 
of an uncertain temper. One day, as she 
sallied forth from her cabin, basket in hand, 
she was hailed by a small pickaninny with the 
very natural inquiry, ‘‘Whar you gwine, 
Aunt Cindy?’ It was one of Aunt Cindy’s 
grouty days, and she turned upon him like a 
fury: ‘You want ter know whar I’s gwine? 
I’s gwine whar I’s gwine,—that’s whar I’s 
gwine. You ask me agin whar I’s gwine, an’ 
I'll let you know whar I’s gwine.” There 
were no more questions that day —M., C. B. 


oe Ik 


Rev. L. D. Temple, Flemington 


ATMANU JDHN H. PRAY & Sons Co.. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY 


HURCH 
ARPETS PRICES. 658 


The Christian Register 
“ 9. HANDMADE 
Baird’s 


SILVER GLASS 


For Dark Vestries and Class Rooms 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 


83 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 
Sole Distributors 


A DAINTY SALAD 


must be “‘ice’’-cold to be palatable. So 
must many other warm-weather dainties. 


White Mountain Refrigerators 


are used by more than 
A MILLION 
PEOPLE, 
because they are 
All that a RE- 
FRIGERATOR 
Should Be 


COLDEST 


Dos 


Maine Manufacturing Co., Nashua, N.H. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


ALL SIZES 
Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia \y 
Chicago 


Louisville 


Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


POST-OFFICE: 


Kendal Green, Mass, 


WATERVLIET. 
West Troy, N. ¥. 


Sf en enon aus 


meo and BEAL’ Estab. by A. Ppa ie 
Ing = 303, 404, 603, 


GILLOTT Svs 


FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN. 


Stub Polnts~1008, 1071, 1083. 
For Vertical Writing = 1045 


(Verticular), 1046° (Vertigraph), J F N S 


1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 
Court-House Serles-1064, 1065, 1066 and others, 
HEALTH is gained, happiness follows, in the Virgin- 
jan climate, as shown by many northern 

settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmond. Town ac- 
commodations and only Ue {na church in Va., at High- 


land Springs. Write READ), the founder, for par- 
ticulars and inducements os offers to readers of this paper. 


EUROP $250 


2, N 


vA 


For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 


Salen o bre: months’ tour by S.S. 

C, largest in the world. 

pies ace Ttalian tour, $250. 
is y 


FACTURERS 


WASMINCGCTON ST 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


(36) [Apri 16 1903 


New England Mutual — 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SSETS. Jan. s:c9ai-..:cscesu ne 
LIABILITIES ees ec eee 
$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts te men of integrity and energy, with 
or seahont experience, to act as ois tn. Mammdlins 
Sit oe pply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. & 


BENJ. F. STEVENS President. 
ALFRED D. vid, Se Vice-President. 


S. F. TR Beer 
E. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


OMINION LINE 
For EUROPE 


“FAST TWIN SOREW STHAMERS. 
BOSTON to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL 


-Apr. 30 
«May 14 
Fer rates and faction titteerediaa) ea to or a Fe 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 


Mayflower i na 23 Commonwealth. 
New England.. Sena ao eee 


Educational. 
Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
Modern programme. Ample waplomest, Thorough 
training fo or college esters, Special provision for 
others. Send for catalogue to 

President, F.C. SOUTHWORTH, Meadville, Pa. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


MAsSAcHUsETTS, West Newton. 


th r it. 24, 
The Allen School. ee ei tae, 
Training of a cultured home, mental stimulus of a live 


school. Eons: ane girls in separate families. ew bui 
ing Nov. 1 frases um and swimming tank. Cata- 
logue. are EAD MASTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls Woedland Ave., WORCESTER, MASS.. 

18th year. Prepares for any college. Gen. * 
eral course. Special advantages in Music and Elocution. 
Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful excursions. 
Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
- PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


BOSTON. fm 


